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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


oe 


, 
HE crisis in foreign affairs still remains very grave, and 
though it may be said that the indications of Friday 
were more favourable than those of Thursday, we are bound 
to add that we must be prepared at any moment to hear that 
the storm is again threatening. By this we do not mean that 
there is any immediate danger of war. |The resources of 
diplomacy are in no sense exhausted, but the situation may 
later get worse instead of improving. If this happens, the 
ultimate peril is clearly very great, even though the drift 
towards the rocks may be a long one. Our own diagnosis, 
for what it is worth, is that a peaceful settlement will eventually 
be reached, but not before Europe has had one or two more 
alarms. 

On Thursday the Prime Minister, instead of the Foreign 
Secretary—a sign in itself of the gravity of the position— 
made a statement in the House of Commons as to the situa- 
tion. The facts, as he stated them, are: (1) Conversations 
between Germany and France are proceeding. (2) We are 
not a party to those conversations. (3) The subject of them 
may not affect British interests, but, on the other hand, it 
may. (4) It is our desire that those conversations should 
result in a settlement of which we can cordially say that there 
is no prejudice to British interests, and the Government believe 
that to be quite possible. ‘I'he Prime Minister proceeded :— 

“The question of Morocco itself bristles with difficulties, but 
outside Morocco, in other parts of West Africa, we should not 
think of attempting to interfere with territorial arrangements 
considered reasonable by those who are more directly interested. 
Any statements that we have so interfered to prejudice negotia- 
tions between France and Germany are mischievous inventions 
without the faintest foundation in fact.” 


Mr. Asquith went on to point out that if France and 
Germany cannot come toa settlement of the kind indicated, 
we should become an active party to the discussions. That is 
our right under the Treaty of Algeciras, and it might be our 
obligation under the terms of our Agreement of 1904 with 
France. Finally it might be our duty, i in defence of British 
interests directly affected by further developments. The 
position is now quite clear to all parties concerned. Mr. 
Asquith ended by an appeal to the House not to enter 
into further details or to open up controversial ground. 
That warning clearly applies to the Press as much as 
to the Commons. We will therefore only say that it is 
obvious from Mr. Asquith’s statement that our official 
policy does not differ from that which we have ventured to 





indicate in the Spectator. The dominant fact is that we shall 
stand faithful to France in any case. Further, we must of 
course protect our own vital interests. Subject to these two 
considerations we shall welcome a settlement which will be 
satisfactory to both France and Germany. If, then, im 
order to prevent further German interference at Agadir the 
French like to grant some reasonable compensation or 
rectification of frontier elsewhere, we shall not dream of for- 
bidding such a solution, but shall welcome it. On the other 
hand, we shall not attempt to put the slightest pressure 
upon France to make concessions which she does not think 
she can make with safety to herself. 





Mr. Balfour followed Mr. Asquith in a speech which em- 
phasizes what we have said elsewhere as to the absurdity of 
supposing that any internal crisis or party division or em- 
bittered controversy here can for one moment affect our 
foreign policy. In truth a difficult situation at home often 
has the effect of making us stronger abroad, for in these 
circumstances every Englishman is determined to show that 
he is not going “to allow foreigners to fool us.” The notion 
that internal quarreis are being taken advantage of abroad 
is the one thing that makes all Englishmen see red. We are 
glad to note that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of the 
Labour Party, though he thought it necessary to make certain 
pacific reservations, and, as we think, somewhat unfortunately 
to cavil at the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, im 
effect endorsed Mr. Balfour's view. “I also hope and pray 
that no European nation will assume for a single moment 
that party divisions in this country will weaken the national 
spirit or the national unity.” 


Before we record in detail the story of the Home Crisis 
we may state that as we write on Friday all the 
indications point to a non-revolutionary solution—t.e., to 
there being no creation of peers—and so to a complete victory 
for Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour. This happy result is 
due in the first place to the firmness, moderation, and high 
statesmanship of Lord Lansdowne and to the ungrudging 
support of Mr. Balfour, for it has necessarily been on Lord 
Lansdowne that the main responsibility has fallen. Next 
Lord Lansdowne has been most loyally followed by the bulk 
of the Unionist peers. The confidence they have shown in his 
leadership is the highest compliment which any statesman has 
received in living memory. Not only have considerably over 
300 peers declared themselves on his side, but a large number 
have expressed their willingness, if need be, to vote for the Bill. 
This gives Lord Lansdowne complete mastery of the situation. 
He is now, we feel sure, in a position to inform the Prime 
Minister that no action will be permitted in the House 
of Lords that will force a creation of peers. The revolt is 
dead. Let us hope that the funeral will be conducted in 
generous silence. 


In estimating the forces contributing to the happy result just 
described we must note how staunchly the majority of the chief 
Tariff Reformers (for example, to name only two of many, 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Arthur Lee) have held to their 
chiefs in spite of the obvious temptations to revolt to which 
they were exposed owing to the attitude adopted by Mr 
Chamberlain and his son. Taken as a whole, the Tariff 
Reformers have shown a most admirable spirit. They have 
made no sort of attempt to pay off old scores in regard 
to Mr. Balfour. Finally, we must record the immense service 
done to the Unionist Party and to the cause of common sense 
and sanity by the Daily Telegraph. It did not wait till the 
eleventh hour to speak the words of soberness and strength, 
but had the courage and wisdom to risk everything—and the 
risk is a very great one for a daily newspaper—rather than 
speak platitudes to its readers and prophesy smooth things to 
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its chiefs. The benefits conferred by the Daily Telegraph 
on the Unionist Party during the crisis cannot be exag- 
gerated. 


The complete change in the political situation since our last 
issue must now berecorded. On Saturday last the papers gave 
a report of the meeting of Unionist peers held on the previous 
day at which Lord Lansdowne read a letter addressed to 
Mr. Balfour by the Prime Minister. In that letter Mr. Asquith 
declared that he felt bound in courtesy to let the Opposition 
know that the King would feel it his duty, if so advised by his 
Ministers, to create a number of peers sufficient to ensure the 
Parliament Bill becoming law in substantially the same form 
in which it left the Commons. No verbatim report was pub- 
lished of Lord Lansdowne’s speech, but the newspapers were 
given to understand that he made it clear that, in his opinion, 
the Peers were no longer “free agents,” and that therefore the 
circumstances had arisen in which it would be impossible any 
longer to resist. On Monday the newspapers published an 
admirable letter from Lord Curzon endorsing Lord Lansdowne’s 
policy and pointing out the irreparable evil which would be 
done by a creation of peers. 


Lord Lansdowne’s advice was not accepted by a section of 
the Unionist peers, and on Saturday afternoon notice was issued 
that a dinner was to be given to Lord Halsbury to thank 
him for the part he had taken in the Constitutional struggle 
and, further, to urge resistance to the point of forcing a 
creation of peers. Lord Selborne was to preside, and among 
the chief promoters of the dinner were Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. George Wyndham, Mr. F. E. Smith, 
and Lord Hugh Cecil. The announcement of the dinner 
was followed by a vigorous canvass for adherents on both 
sides. On Friday it was announced that the supporters 
of Lord Lansdowne in the Lords had reached well 
beyond 300. The revolters are obliged by the narrowness of 
the support accorded them to keep their figures secret, but it is 
probably not much over fifty. What is in our opinion 
Lord Lansdowne’s duty in circumstances so difficult and 
60 sensational we have expressed fully elsewhere, and will not 
repeat here. 


The dinner to Lord Halsbury must, we imagine, have proved 
a very deep disappointment to its promoters. It is, indeed, 
hardly too much to say that it was a fiasco. There were a good 
number of revolting Members of Parliament and a gcod 
many fairly prominent persons among what is called “the 
general company ”—for example, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Isle of Man, Mr. Garvin, and Mr. Lort Williams—but in 
spite of what we can only describe as feverish keenness 
in beating up supporters, the show of peers wus decidedly 
a poor one. It is a most significant circumstance that 
no list of names of peers present was supplied to the 
Press. This curious omission was explained as due to the 
fact that a good many of the peers who attended the 
dinner did not want their names published. In other words, 
they were anxious to be present on an historic occasion and to 
show general sympathy with Lord Halsbury, but made it a 
condition that their presence was not to be regarded as a proof 
that they were determined to act against the advice of Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour. It was the essential object of the 
promoters of the dinner, however, to reject the advice of the 
leaders and, in their own words, “to support Lord Halsbury in 
his determination to insist on Lord Lansdowne’s amendments 
to the Parliament Bill.” The chief aim of the originators of a 
political demonstration is always to parade before the world the 
xtmes of as many prominent supporters as they can. When 
there is a reticence about publishing names it is a certain 
sign that they have been disappointed, and that the list, if 
given in full, would show that the support fell short of 
expectation. 








If the dinner was a fiasco, as regards those who attended it, 
it was till more of a fiasco in the matter of argument. Every 
speech made contained one colossal non sequitur and generally 
two. The speakers praised the Honse of Lords—and in our 
opinion quite rightly—as one of the best deliberative and legis- 
lative assemblies in the world, and one which ought to be 
preserved, and then went on to recommend its immediate 
destruction by forcing the creation of peers. Lord Halsbury 
appeared to be consoled with the reflection that it ought to be 


ts 
possible later on to impeach the men who recommended thg 


creation. If the matter were not so serious a good deal of 
amusement would be derivable from this method of regardin 

current politics. The other non sequitur which marked the 
speeches was to be found in lavish praise of Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour and of their wisdom and foresight and in 
a determination to follow them—Lord Salisbury declared that 
“he would rather cut off his right hand than do anything 
to minister to the fall of Lord Lansdowne.” But no sooner 
were the words of loyalty uttered than the speakers proceeded 
to the declaration that they had not the slightest intention of 
following their esteemed leaders’ advice, but meant, on the 
contrary, to run absolutely counter to it and do the very 
thing which the leaders had solemnly declared ought not to 
be done. 


The chief exception that we can find to this topsy-turvy 
display of loyalty was Mr. Austen Chamberlain. He had 
the good taste not to pretend that he was loyally following 
his leader by hitting him over the head, and the audience 
seems to have recognized this sincerity and rewarded it by 
cries of “the future Prime Minister!” Mr. F. E. Smith, who 
very naturally from his point of view expects to be the chief 
adviser to “ the future Prime Minister,” again does not appear 
to have made much pretence about loyalty to Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour, but preferred to season his speech with 
allusions to Thermopyle. Mr. Smith is a very clever 
advocate, and has been useful to his party like many clever 
advocates before him, but we cannot help thinking that a 
little cool reflection will convince him that he has made a 
mistake this time. No doubt, if he has not made a mistake, 
if his tactics succeed, and if he beats Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour, he will have scored a dazzling success. If he 
fails to force a creation of peers and to overthrow Mr. Balfour 
his failure is bound to have a depressing effect on his ambi- 
tions. 


Before we leave the subject of the dinner we must mention, 
though with great reluctance, the message from Mr, 
Chamberlain ‘to Lord Selborne, which was read out at the 
beginning of the proceedings. It was as follows :— 

“T hear that you will preside at the dinner to Lord Halsbury, 

I wish I could be present, and I heartily support the object. The 
country owes a great debt to Lord Halsbury, since in this crisis 
of her fate he has refused to surrender his principles.” 
These words, of course, censure—and are meant to censure— 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour for the advice they have 
given to the Unionist Party. To praise Lord Halsbury for 
his action is to condemn those who have taken exactly the 
opposite course and are endeavouring to get their followers to 
do the same. Mr. Chamberlain, we are sure, would be the last 
man to flinch from that conclusion,and we note with satisfaction 
that he puts no foolish and insincere stuff into his letter about 
loyalty to the party leaders. 


We wish to make it quite clear that in our opinion those 
who promoted the dinner desire to oust Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour from the leadership. It is idle to pretend other- 
wise. There is, of course, nothing morally wrong in this. If 
a body of men think the leaders of a party have adopteda 
course of action which is utterly destructive of all they care 
for and all they believe makes for the welfare of the party 
they will naturally attempt to turn ont those leaders. We 
should be the last people in the world to defend the opposite 
conclusion. The question whether they can succeed is quite 
another matter. In this case they will not succeed unless— 
which we hold to be unthinkable—Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour are prepared to will the end but not prepared to 
will the means. In the last resort the reason why the revolters 
will fail is that they are building upon a foundation of 
paradoxes. In order to save the House of Lords they are 
loudly demanding its immediate destruction. 


In the House of Commons on Monday there was a scene 
of unparalleled passion and disorder when Mr. Asquith 
attempted to justify the rejection of the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Parliament Bill. The pandemonium reached 
such a point that the Speaker found it necessary to act upom 
a power vested in him, but only once used before, summarily 
to adjourn the House without the motion put. Mr. Asquith 
was refused a hearing—the first time in the history of the 
Commons that the Leader of the House has been thus 
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seated. No sooner had he risen than many members of the 
Opposition began an outery which made it almost impossible 
to hear a word he said. Some shouted “Traitor!” others 
“Divide!” others called ironically for “the new leader,” 
Mr. Redmond. The Speaker appealed again and again for 
the restoration of order, but without avail. The tumult, in 
which Lord Hugh Cecil, Major Archer-Shee, and Mr. F. E. 
Smith took a prominent part, was evidently as deliberate as 
it was persistent. The Speaker, who pointed out that it was 
sven more important for the Opposition than for the Govern- 
ment to preserve the right of free discussion, might have been 
sneaking toa hurricane. At last Mr. Asquith, who for about 
twenty minutes had patiently faced his interruptors and made 
repeated attempts to proceed with his speech, flung down his 
notes saying, “I am not going to degrade myself by address- 
ing an Opposition which is obviously determined not to listen 
to me.” Raising his voice above the noise he added some words 
as to the determination of the Government to invoke the 
prerogative of the Crown. 


When Mr. Balfour rose it was thought that he, too, might 
be refused a hearing, but the Liberals listened to him quietly 
enough, and such attempts at interruption as there were were 
suppressed from the Liberal side. We will summarize Mr. 
Balfour’s speech presently. Here we will only say that 
though he rightly deplored the disorder and the pitiful break 
with the traditions of the House he had missed a great oppor- 
tunity in not disavowing the conduct of his followers much 
earlier. From every point of view, tactically and morally, he 
would have put himself in a very strong position by doing so 
It would have been a great act of leadership. Sir Edward 
Grey spoke a few earnest words on the dangers of suppressing 
debate, but refused to discuss the Parliament Bill after the 
gross discourtesy which had been offered to Mr. Asquith. 
Although the Liberals had listened to Mr. Balfour they 
thought it unnecessary to keep silence for Mr. F. E. Smitb. 
While they were still trying to shout him down the Speaker 
intervened, as we have described above, and ended a scene 
which we devoutly trust will never be repeated in the House 
of Commons. Although we detest Mr. Asquith’s policy as 
strongly as anyone, and freely acknowledge its provocative- 
ness, we hold that the excuses about marking the occasion by an 
exceptional demonstration are utterly irrelevant ; they might 
be used to justify any rowdyism and any stifling of the right 
to free speech. We expect Members of Parliament to be 
above sophistry and fanaticism of this kind. 


It will be convenient here to give the substance of Mr. 
Asquith’s undelivered speech which was issued tothe Press in the 
evening. After reviewing the history of the Parliament Bill 
it discusses the tribunal which it is proposed to put in place of 
the Speaker to decide doubtful points. It would, according 
to Mr. Asquith, “be in effect predominant over the House of 
Commons in matters of finance and over both Houses in 
legislative matters which the tribunal holds to be at 
once of great gravity and insufficiently considered by 
the electorate.” Mr. Asquith believes that if the “junta,” 
as he calls the tribunal, were created it would put the House 
of Commons in respect of finance “in a lower position than 
it has occupied for two hundred years.” Even more grotesque, 
says Mr. Asquith, is the proposal to give the “junta” the 
power to exclude from the operation of Clause 2 measures of 
“great gravity ” or measures “ insufficiently considered by the 
electorate,” even though those measures have been before the 
electors at a General Election and have been passed three 
times by the Commons. The weak point of all this is that 
the speech positively argues as though the subsequent refer- 
ence to a poll of the people would make no difference to the 
powers of the “junta”! Ultimately it is only too clear that 
Mr. Asquith is afraid of the people. 


Mr. Balfour, who of course spoke in ignorance of what 
arguments exactly Mr. Asquith would have used, ridiculed 
the notion that the action of the Lords justified a revolution. 
The Government were misusing the prerogative of the Crown 
and destroying the independence of the Second Chamber to 
prevent the people from giving another verdict on Home Rule. 
All the time that Liberals had been denouncing the hereditary 
principle in the constituencies the Prime Minister had been 
carrying in his pocket a blank cheque for the creation of as 








many representatives of the hereditary principle as might suit 
him at a given moment. He had in fact asked the King to 
make him a dictator. “He has put himself above the Con- 
stitution.” The explanation was that the Irish Nationalists 
favoured a central tyranny under a democratic form. Point- 
ing to Mr. Redmond Mr. Balfour exclaimed, “The real hero 
on this occasion sits there!” 


The papers of Wednesday published a letter, addressed to 
Lord Newton, in which Mr. Balfour defined his policy in face 
of the Constitutional crisis. “I agree with the advice Lord 
Lansdowne bas given to his friends; with Lord Lansdowne 
I stand; with Lord Lansdowne I am ready, if need be, to 
fall.” Mr. Balfour then examines the military phrases of the 
hotheads as to no surrender. “It is all quite true; but is 
it all quite relevant?” Fighting in any effective sense, 
he says, is impossiole. The Unionist Party therefore has to 
choose between an ineffetual parade amid the clatter of divided 
counsels and preparing as a united party for a great struggle 
to redress the wrong in the future. Which course is the right 
oneP “ Without doubt the latter.” No one who reads Mr. 
Balfour's speech in the House of Commons on Monday can 
pretend for « moment that he is without the motives for 
fighting, if fighting would serve any useful purpose. Far 
from doing so it would actually put the Unionist Party in a 
position of impotence for years and destroy the national 
asset of the peerage. We are grateful to Mr. Balfour for his 
admirable letter. The case could not have been put better. 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons Mr. Montagu 
made the annual statement upon Indian Affairs. He drew 
attention to the result of the recent census, which showed 
that the population was 315 millions as against 294 millions 
in 1901. The improved financial condition was not the result 
of the imposition of any increased taxes upon the people, but 
was the result of favourable conditions from which the whole 
population benefited. Mr. Montagu gave in some detail an 
account of the arrangement for the Coronation durbar, upon 
which it was estimated that the Imperial expenditure would 
be £942,009, and the Provincial expenditure £183,000. The 
aim of the Government was to make the ceremonies as 
popular as possible. Commenting on the rumour that the 
native army was to be reduced, Mr. Montagu declared that 
nothing would be done that would impair that Army’s 
efficiency to preserve peace and to maintain our power. With 
regard to the political situation Mr. Montagu protested 
against the statement that India was in a dangerous state and 
declared that politically the year had been on the whole 
uneventful. 


Last Sunday, on the third anniversary of the Con- 
stitution at Constantinople, a disastrous fire broke out 
which destroyed, in Stambul, 2,500 houses and sixteen mosques. 
The fact that the fire broke out in more than one place, and 
that it broke out afresh on Monday, naturally suggests arson. 
The Turkish Government has announced that the rumours of 
arson are unfounded. There is little doubt, however, that 
public feeling in Constantinople is in a state of wild, though 
vague, uneasiness. The Vienna correspondent of the Times 
describes the tension as of the kind that bas often preceded 
massacre and revolution. Arson is a familiar symptom of 
such periods of dangerous unrest. We trust that the symptoms 
may be falsified by the event, but it is at all events useless to 
be blind to the portents. The Albanian situation continues 
very serious, 


Without doubt the most remarkable demonstration of flying 
yet given was seen this week in the race for £10,000 offered by 
the Daily Mail. The race was won by M. Conneau (whose 
nom d’air is “ Beaumont’), a lieutenant in the French Navy. 
His runner-up was M. Védrines. These two Frenchmen 
utterly outpaced all their rivals and flew the thousand miles 
in two and a half days, stopping at the appointed places, 
starting at the appointed times, and taking the weather as it 
came. They did all this without the least mishap to them- 
selves or their machines, and their average speed was greater 
than that of an express train. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“HE WIi0 WILLS THE END WILLS THE 
MEANS.” 


° E who wills the end wills the means.” Lord 

Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour recognize that a 
creation of peers means disaster. Therefore they are 
determined to do their best to prevent the House of 
Lords insisting on their amendments, for that is equi- 
valent to forcing a creation. On the other hand Lord 
Selborne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Mr. F. E. Smith, and their followers (Lord Halsbury 
is, as he himself says, only a figurehead) are determined 
to force a creation of peers. Whose will is to prevail ? 
Is it to be the will of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bal- 
four, or the will of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. 
F. E. Smith ? The two last named politicians assert that 
they can count on the support of a larger number of 
peers than the Liberal Government can. This means 
that if Lord Lansdowne and his followers merely abstain 
the Lords’ amendments will be insisted upon. The 
revolters will accomplish their purpose, and the crea- 
tion of peers will take place. That creation, it is now 
clear, will not be of just a sufficient number, but 
of a number sufficient in all probability to give the 
Liberal Government command of the House of Lords 
for several years to come. One has only to state 
these facts to show that there is one and only 
one way by which the creation of peers can now be avoided, 
that is, by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour announcing 
publicly that if Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. F. E. Smith 
direct their followers in the Lords to maintain the Lords’ 
amendments, they, the real Unionist leaders, will ask a 
sufficient number of the loyal Unionist peers to vote for 
the Bill. In other words, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Balfour can, if they like, prevent the creation of peers 
by putting into the lobby a loyal Unionist peer 
to cancel the vote of every Chamberlain-Smithite peer. 
There is no doubt as to the ability of the Unionist leaders 
to do this. Enough Unionist peers have expressed 
unsolicited their willingness, if such is the desire 
of their leaders, to vote for the Bill rather than permit 
a creation to be forced by the revolters. 

The question then is narrowed down to this. Should 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour ask a sufficient number 
of their followers to knock the pistols out of the hands of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Smith, and make the 
will of the Unionist leaders operative? After considering 
the question with all the seriousness and anxiety which it 
requires, we can only answer that Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour, in the interest of the Unionist Party, quite as 
much as in that of the Constitution and of all that is meant 
by Conservatism, must insist that their will, and not that 
of the revolters, shall prevail. The other policy of letting 
the will of the revolters prevail would not only be dis- 
astrous in its immediate consequences, but would certainly 
be regarded in the country as equivalent, in fact if not in 
name, to the deposition of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Balfour. 

That is the conclusion at which we have arrived, and at 
which, if they will only think the matter out, we believe 
that the vast majority of Unionists will arrive, however 
much they may hate the Parliament Bill—they cannot 
hate it more than we do—and however loth they may be to 
take strong action against any section of their fellow 
Unionists. We see to the full all the dangers and diffi- 
culties, and we recognize the terrible evil of fighting among 
ourselves in the face of the enemy. Further, we recognize 
that in a case like this it is no good to call people names or 
to tell the revolters that it is all their fault and not 
ours. The situation is much too perilous for recrimina- 
tions. It is, again, from no gust of passion, nor from 
any desire to knock our opponents on the head, nor 
to teach the insurgents their place, that we venture to 
give the counsel we are giving. It is because we have con- 
sidered the alternative to the action which we recommend 
that we are convinced that such action, disagreeable and 
likely to be misunderstood for a time as it may be, is the 
only path of safety. If our leaders and the main body of 
the party will only concentrate their thoughts on the 
alternative, that is, on the result of allowing the will 
of the revolters to prevail, they cannot fail to recog- 








ta 
nize that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour must 
ask a sufficient number of Unionist peers to yotg 
if necessary for the Bill. We say “if necossary” 
advisedly, for we think it more than probable that 
if the Unionist leaders will at once announce their 
determination to meet the revolters vote by votg 
in the House of Lords the Chamberlain-Smithite peers 
will not carry their purpose into execution, but like 
sensible men will yield to the inevitable. But though 
we may be convinced that this is what would be the 
result of an unmistakable declaration by the Unionist 
leaders, we do not for a moment propose to base our 
advice on the ground that the revolt will never come 
to action. We are not going to meet bluff by 
bluff. We are quite willing to assume, and we wil] 
and do assume, that nothing but putting a hundred or 
whatever may be the actual number—it is probably a good 
deal less than a hundred—loyal Unionist peers into the 
lobby to outvote the revolters will suffice. It is on that 
hypothesis—the hypothesis that the revolters will insist 
on voting whatever happens—that we are content to 
argue. 

We shall not restate our contention that the creation of 
peers would be a disaster of the first magnitude, would 
ruin the House of Lords and destroy the peerage—an insti- 
tution which it is not fashionable to defend at the 
moment, but which we believe to be a national asset of the 
greatest possible value. When the revolters tell us 
that the creation of three hundred or four hundred 
peers would not ruin the House of Lords and the 
peerage but improve them, and would not damage the 
Unionist Party but strengthen it, we must decline further 
debate. We cannot argue against what to us, at any rate, 
seems like the prepossession of persons temporarily bereft 
of their senses through the delirium of partisanship. Of 
the Unionist who sees no harm but rather good in three 
hundred or four hundred new Liberal peers we can only 
say in the words of the witty Frenchman: “ C’est impos- 
sible de causer avec un monsieur comms ¢a.” We shall put 
such disputations altogether aside and confine ourselves 
now to two other points of great importance, one of which 
has been too much ignored. This latter point has to 
be faced, and we are glad to see that Mr. Walter 
Long—a statesman for whom we entertain, as must all 
sensible men, the highest respect—has had the courage to 
face it in a letter which appeared in the Press on Thursday, 
Mr. Long deals with the position of the King :— 





“The action of the Government has forcol upon him a most 
invidious task, the performance of which may easily embitter the 
rest of .what we hope will be a long and glorious reign. Surely in 
face of the fact that we cannot prevent the passing of this Bill 
we ought to relieve his Majesty, by the only means now left open 
to us, of this odious responsibility, and concentrate our whole 
endeavours upon vreparation for the battle of the future, turning 
our weapons, not against each other, but against the Government 
and the party that are seeking to bring this degradation on the 
Monarch and to inflict this grave injury upon the Constitution.” 


Clearly these are considerations which ought to move those 
who for the moment have been carried away by the special 
pleading of the Unionist revolters. It is of importance to 
note that Mr. Long is here, unconsciously no doubt, 
following almost exactly in the steps of the Duke of 
Wellington. If we look back to the last speech made by 
the Duke of Wellington in the Reform Bill debates in 
the House of Lords, it will be seen that he dwelt in the 
same spirit on the terrible position in which the King 
would be placed if a creation of peers were to be 
forced. The King has no option but to take the advice 
of his Ministers because they are the only Ministers who 
can carry on the King’s government. If no other argu- 
ment can affect those who at the moment have persuaded 
themselves to follow the lead of Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. F. E. Smith this should surely prevail. If they 
succeed in forcing a creation of peers the King must suffer, 
and suffer ina manner which may have the gravest con- 
sequences to the posifion of the Monarchy. We hate to 
say it, but it must be said. Those who want to stand by 
and help the King in this crisis must see to it that the will 
of the revolters does not prevail. In our opinion 
Unionist leaders like Mr. Long should have thought of 
this point some weeks ago, but it is no good crying over 
spilt milk. ven now it is not too late to insist that we 
must not in the heat of this bitter controversy forget the 
position of the King. 
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Our next point must be to meet an objection. to our 


ounsel to the Unionist leaders, which is, we admit, of very 
your importance, and made in perfect good faith by many 
Frnionists. We are told that if Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour come to the point of asking a sufficient 
number of their supporters to neutralize the action of the 
yevolters by actually voting for the Bill, they would destroy 
the Unionist Party. We cannot agree. On the contrary, 
we believe that so signal a proof of the power and determi- 
nation of the Unionist leaders instead of breaking up the party 
would in the end consolidate it. Remember that though the 
revolters may talk they cannot really revolt for more than 
a week or two. Revolts are only serious when the revolters 
can join the enemy. But everyone knows that it is 
impossible for the Chamberlain-Smithites to do that. The 
very worst they could do would be to sulk for a few months. 
But sulking during the Parliamentary holidays will do 
little orno harm. ‘The moment battle is joined over the 
Home Rule Bill, as it will be joined in February next, it 
must bring them back to the Unionist standard. No one 
is going to be so cruel or so unfair as to suggest that 
the revolters are not as determined as the main body of 

Unionists to defeat the Home Rule Bill. Therefore by the 

foree of circumstances they must stand shoulder to 

shoulder with us the moment the Home Rule Bill is re- 
introduced. It is absolutely inconceivable that Mr. Austen 

Chamberlain or Mr. Smith will get up in the House of 

Commons next spring and say that he is not going to help 

save the Union because Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour 

refused to allow him to force a creation of peers this 
summer. Temporary revolts of a section of their followers 
may mean ruin to a Government. No such destruction 
follows a revolt in an Opposition. Lord Lansdowne and 

Mr. Balfour run no risk of destroying the party by acting 

as we suggest. 

If further proof is needed it is to be found in the 
speeches at the Halsbury dinner. There almost every 
speaker declared continued loyalty to the leaders and 
merely claimed the right of independent action during the 
coming fortnight. Well, if they can claim such independ- 
ence of action, so can the main body of the Unionists. 
To argue that they may take whatever line they like in 
regard to the Parliament Biil while the main body of the 
Unionists cannot do so without treason to the party is 
childish. If no disloyalty is involved in making the will 
of the Chamberlain-Smithites prevail how can it be in- 
volved in making the will of our leaders operative by sup- 
porting the Bill rather than by merely abstaining? ‘To 
abstain is to give a half vote. But the Unionist leaders 
are surely not going to allow themselves to be defeated on 
a punctilio between a half vote for preventing the creation 
of peers and a whole vote for preventing it. 

We shall conclude by a footnote to history, which we feel 
sure will.-be recognized by our readers as of no small 
importance. The Duke of Wellington decided that of 
two evils he would choose the lesser, and that therefore he 
must advise his party to let the Reform Bill pass without 
a creation of peers. He at once found himself faced with 
the problem which now faces Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Balfour. The manner in which he met it is told by 
a correspondent of the Times, whose letter, headed “A 
Tradition and a Moral,” runs as follows :— 

“My father, who was a young man at the time of the passing of 
the Keform Bill, was fond of relating a political tradition in 
regard to the Duke of Wellington which I think he got from his 
cousin Charles Buller. It was to the following effect :—When the 
Duke of Wellington made up his mind to let the Bill pass he 
watched its passage through the House of Lords with a body of 
trusted and loyal followers. He and they were determined if the 
Bill was endangered by a rush of irresponsible peers to vote for it. 
Yet the Duke hated the Reform Bill more than even Lord 
eienee hates the Parliament Bill. Is not this a lesson for 
0-day ?” 

Another correspondent of the Times adds a dictum of the 
Duke about the attacks which were made upon him for 
“raising the white flag” :— 

“Tn the present crisis may I recall to mind the very words which 
the Duke of Wellington used when confronted with a similar 
dilemma to that of the Unionist peers to-day? ‘They'll say we are 
afraid. I don’t care if they do. I don’t care a twopenny damn if 


they do.’” 

Lord Sherbrooke said of the late Duke of Devonshire when 
he was Lord Hartington: “ What I like about Hartington 
is his ‘you-be-damned-ness.’” Let us trust that in future the 
Unionists will be able to say the same of their present 
leaders. 








THE MOROCCO CRISIS. 


AST Saturday we pointed out that Germany would be 
very foolish indeed if she imagined that because the 
Liberal Government and the Liberal Party try hard to 
be sympathetic towards her they are ready to desert 
France. Almost while we were writing, or at any rate a 
very few hours afterwards, the Cabinet was drafting a 
statement to be made by Mr. Lloyd George at a very 
important meeting at the Mansion House. He there 
declared not only how gravely the Government regarded 
the situation but, in effect, showed how determined they 
are to stand by France. What gave the announcement 
its special importance was the fact that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer read his statement from a paper. 
This always means that the Minister is speaking the 
united opinion of the Administration. We need not 
quote here the whole of Mr. Lloyd George’s statement, 
for by the time these words appear it will have been public 
property for more than a week. We may point out, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lloyd George did not scruple to use a 
form of words which at one time was regarded by 
pacifists as of special ill omen. He dealt, in language 
which not long ago would have been described as 
“ Jingo,” with the necessity of maintaining our “ prestige.” 
It was, he declared, in the highest interest, not merely of 
this country, but of the world, “that Britain should at all 
hazards maintain her place and her prestige among the 
great Powers.” That is a sentiment which we, and also, 
we believe, the vast majority of the readers of the Spectator, 
will endorse with the heartiest goodwill. We are not less 
delighted with the fact that Mr. Lloyd George showed that 
the maintenance of our power and our prestige is of vital 
interest to the cause of human liberty. The power of 
Britain, he declared, “has more than once in the past 
redeemed Continental nations, who are sometimes too apt 
to forget that service, from overwhelming disaster and 
even from national extinction.” He concluded with 
this significant warning: “If a situation were to be 
forced upon us in which peace would only be preserved 
by the surrender of the great and beneficent position 
Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achieve- 
ment, by allowing Britain to be treated where her 
interests were vitally affected as if she were of no account 
in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically peace at 
that price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great 
country like ours to endure.” 

Mr. Lloyd George only said what we felt certain was 
meant by the Government if the pinch came, though we 
admit that we hardly dared hope for so quick and 
so perfectly clear a pronouncement. Nothing could have 
been better than the effect of his speech. As always 
happens in such cases, a plain statement from the Ministry 
at once brought the whvle nation into line. Liberal papers 
like the Daily News in questions where Germany is affected 
usually make an ostentatious parade of ostrich tactics. 
Pushing their heads hard down into the sand, they declare 
that they cannot hear even a suggestion of anything 
unfriendly or aggressive in German policy, and that 
we who venture to say that Germany is not governed by 
the principles of the Sunday-school ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves for such criminal uncharitableness. We who 
have never doubted the essential patriotism of the Radical 
Press, though we have occasionally doubted their sanity 
in foreign affairs, were not in the least surprised 
at the complete change effected by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech. People who take the ostrich policy for more than 
a pose, however, were astounded to see the heads of the 
pacific Liberal Press suddenly withdrawn from the sand, 
and to read on Monday leading articles of the most stiff 
and patriotic kind, seasoned with excellent advice to 
the German Government. The effect in Germany, not only 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s words, but of the 
attitude of the Liberal organs of pacific opinion, was most 
marked. Some of the German papers at first pretended, 
with clumsy irony, that Mr. Lloyd George must have been 
speaking either to Russia or Turkey. It was incredible 
that the statesman who they were accustomed—quite 
erroneously of course—to believe was specially their 
man, and newspapers in whose columns they thought they 
had obtained complete ascendancy, should dare to address 
such warnings to the German Government and to make 
it clear that we take our stand by France quite 
as strongly and quite as loyally as if we were bound by a 
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hard-and-fast alliance. If the matter were not so serious 
we should feel inclined to sympathize a little with the 
Germans, and to feel that they had a right to resent 
being “taken in” as they have been, and always will be, 
by Liberal gush and sentimentality about foreign affairs. 
Liberal newspapers, when there is no immediate danger, 
delight in orgies of pacificism and in painting the world 
in totally unreal colours. The ruling people in Germany 
can never get it out of their heads that a British news- 
aper which supports the British Government must 
“ inspired ” and_ receive daily promptings from 
the Foreign Qffice. When then they see what they call 
“ official organs” writing platitudes about the wickedness 
of stirring up ill feeling with Germany they jump to the 
conclusion that the backbone has utterly collapsed in the 
British Cabinet and the British people, and that it is safe 
to do anything they like with us. A Government whose 
organs write like ours, they argue, must feel utterly weak 
and can be bullied to any extent. No sooner, however, 
does a piece of real bullying begin than the Germans find 
that they have been “cruelly deceived,” that all the Quaker 
talk means nothing at all, and that its authors are quite pre- 
pared when the moment comes to hit as hard as those who 
have never indulged in “sloppy” rhetoric. “ You underhand, 
deceitful fellow! You talked about the wickedness of 
fighting and how one must always return good for evil, and 
then when I took you at your word and hit you a little tap 
on the nose ull your precious peace-at-any-price talk vanished 
into thin air, your coat was off in an instant,and you began 
dancing round me like a prize-fighter, not only ready to 
defend yourself but even to knock me down. Why could 
not you have had the decency to speak the truth at the be- 
ginning? You had no right to tempt me to hit you by 
your sanctimonious pretences that it was better to endure 
a blow than to return one.” That is the only way of 
effectually representing the feelings of a large section of 
Germans at the present moment. To sum up the 
matter we must add to Mr. Kipling’s excellent advice, 
“ Beware my country when my country grows polite,” 
a second warning: “Beware of an Englishman when 
he talks as if his motto were peace at any price.” For 
the reasons which we have just given the power of a 
British Government is almost illimitable in international 
affairs. The moment the Cabinet speaks—it does not 
matter what the previous talk has been—the whole 
nation instantly ranges itself solidly behind its Govern- 
ment and is ready to make any and every sacrifice that is 
demanded of it to maintain the nation’s honour, the 
nation’s obligations, and the nation’s interests. No 
doubt we are much more ready to speak with one 
voice in action than in preparation—more ready to 
will the end than the means. But that habit, unfortu- 
nate and dangerous as it is, is another story. All 
that we are concerned with at the moment is to point 
out the extreme danger which foreign nations run when 
they will take British pacific talk at its face value. Such 
“ down-with-all-war ” sentiment is the one sort of British 
bill which though freely drawn is sure to be protested. 
Cheques on the peace-at-any-price bank are certain in the 
end to come back marked “ No assets.” 

We are not going to make the task of our diplomatists 
harder by discussing the details of the negotiations now 
proceeding between Paris and Berlin. It is clear, how- 
ever, that, though the situation has been greatly improved 
by the Government’s firmness, matters are still in a very 
critical condition. ‘The measure of their gravity may be 
understood from the fact that on Tuesday the Admiralty 
cancelled the visit of the Atlantic Fleet to Norwegian 
waters. The fleet was to have left Cromarty on Wed- 
nesday evening, but these orders were countermanded 
and the ships will proceed to Portsmouth, which 
they will reach on Sunday. There the fleet will he 
reinforced and held in readiness for further orders. The 
fact, published on Thursday, that these orders were not 
new, but were given some time ago, does not, of course, affect 
their significance. In addition we may note that notice has 
been given at Lloyd’s that for the present war risks will not 
be taken without a special premium. We cannot help point- 
ing the very obvious moral how great would have been 
the present advantage had the Spectator’s advice been 
taken, and we had passed an Act declaring that the 
Government, on the outbreak of war between this country 
and any maritime Power, would undertake to insure all 
ships and all cargoes to or from our ports against the risks 





i 
of war. Such action would not involve us in pecuniar 
burdens of any importance compared with the risks to me 
industries and our mercantile marine which would be caused 
by the fear of capture and by the increased premiums 
due to war. On the other hand, so far as economic riskg 
are concerned, it would make access to these islands 
and egress from them, as free as in times of peace, 
It seems to us that the only argument against our pro- 
posal for a national war guarantee in this simple and com. 
prehensive form, i.e., by endorsing every policy of marine 
insurance with a Government policy against war risks is 
that the nation would, possibly, be doing too much for our 
commerce and giving a little more security than might 
prove absolutely necessary. That, we venture to say, in 
view of the risks and dangers to be run and of the very 
great evils of a commercial panic, is a piece of official 
pedantry. 





THE RECIPROCITY BILL. 


AST Saturday the proposed Reciprocity Agreement 
between the United States and Canada passed the 
American Senate by 53 votes to 27. For some timea 
strangely assorted coalition had obstructed and vilified the 
Bill by the various arts known to obstructionists in the 
Senate—and arts of this kind which are not known to the 
Senate are scarcely worth knowing. This minority coali- 
tion was made up of Protectionists, who cling to an 
extravagant form of their creed, arid and doctrinaire to 
the last degree; of representatives from the border 
States who are terrified lest any disappointment 
caused by the Agreement, or any commercial dis- 
comfort appearing in an unexpected quarter, should 
cost them their seats; and last, but not least, of 
Insurgent Tariff Reformers. ‘Tariff Reform in the 
United States of course means a reduction, not a new 
imposition of tariffs. The conduct of the Insurgents has 
been almost past understanding. Every newspaper reader 
will remember how last year they appeared as a righteous 
band of purifiers within their party—and there is no doubt 
that a good many of them were perfectly sincere—who 
were bent on reducing in the interests of the people the 
excessive cost of living and on ending jobbery and com- 
mercial tyranny. The Payne Tariff, as symbolizing the 
fiscal grievances under which the people groan, was the 
chief target for their attack. When the Reciprocity Bill 
came before the Senate it seemed obvious to the ordinary 
mind that it was just what the Insurgents wanted. 
It proposed to take a long step towards making the 
whole of the United States and Canada a vast Free 
Trade continent. To the general surprise the Insurgents 
began a factitious opposition, linking forces with strange 
allies,and at one time it seemed quite possible that they 
would succeed in wrecking the Bill. Never since he 
became President has Mr. Taft displayed more resolution, 
energy, or tact. He declared that the Reciprocity Bill 
should pass, and he has got his way. For him it is a great 
personal triumph. He has probably doubled his prestige,and 
the reputation of the Insurgents, not only for sagacity but 
also for sincerity, has correspondingly decreased. The Repub- 
lican electors who wanted Tariff Reform at all costs, being 
sick of the artificial cost of living, regarded the Insurgents 
as their natural champions, but they have been disillusioned. 
The Insurgents postponed everything to the game of 
harrying Mr. Taft. So far as one can see, the new 
“ Progressive” spirit which leavens so large a part of the 
old Republican party will discover that Mr. ‘Taft is the 
man and the champion afterall. All this is a very im- 
portant shift in the balance of political forces in America. 
Last autumn no one could have foreseen it, but it must 
now be taken into serious account in looking forward to 
the next Presidential election fifteen months hence. 

The next move in the great bargain of Reciprocity has to 
be taken in Canada. A lively campaign between the 
friends and enemies of the measure is going on. Mr. 
Borden, the Leader of the Opposition, has bravely, but we 
trust vainly, carried war into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, and has lately undertaken the task of converting 
the Western farmers, who are the most convinced supporters 
of Reciprocity. The farmers want new markets for their 
grain, and the removal of the barrier of tariffs along the 
frontier would give a tremendous impetus to their business. 
They must be difficult men to convert. It seems just 
possible that the Canadian Parliament may have to be 
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: withina few days. In that case the Bill would be 
pose the sole issue Tt the coming General Election in 
Ee autumn. It is the fashion of many Tariff Reformers here 
to speak as though Reciprocity were a new idea in Canada 
which had been adopted only because of the blindness of Brit- 
tatesmen in withholding from Canadians a boon which 


they would more willingly have accepted from the Mother 
Country. We do not wish now to enter into any economic 


argument whatever about Reciprocity. We desire merely 
to look at the situation from an historical and political 
standpoint. The truth is that for more than half a century 
the thought of reciprocity with the United States has 
never been absent from the minds of Canadians. 
For some time Reciprocity actually existed. When 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier adopted the policy of Imperial 
Preference in 1897 it was only because he had 
failed to extract from the United States the terms 
which he was then demanding. There is evidence 
that Canada would have struck a _ bargain with 
the United States at any moment if only it had been 
offered to her. It was not offered in 1897. Now it is 
offered. That is the only difference. The reason of the 
change of opinion among Americans since 1897 is, as we 
said above, their weariness of high tariffs; there is the 
wish to buy cheaply Canadian wheat, which has 
some unique qualities, and there is an urgent demand 
for certain Canadian products which are required 
by large commercial interests. For ourselves we should 
have been deeply surprised if Sir Wilfrid Laurier had 
rejected an opportunity of reciprocity with America which 
be had long sought. Yet last February Mr. Balfour 
spoke of the proposed Reciprocity Agreement as “an 
Imperial disaster.” We have shown that historically 
one ought at least to have been prepared for the 
“ disaster.” 

Let us now turn to the political side of the 
question and understand quite clearly why Great Britain, 
so far from consenting to a disaster in approving of the 
Reciprocity Agreement, would be courting “ Imperial 
disaster” if she did anything whatever to prevent 
the measure from becoming law. The great political 
consideration, which, indeed, embraces all the others, 
is that it is never to the advantage of the Mother 
Country to make any of her Dominions feel poorer. 
We are not even assuming that if the Reciprocity pro- 
posal failed Canada would be poorer than she otherwise 
might have been. It is enough for our purpose to know 
that if by any urgent advice or intervention from Great 
Britain Canada were restrained from making her bargain 
with the United States there would be a large mass 
of opinion in Canada which would be resentful. It would 
be said that Great Britain had followed her old mistaken 
course of not recognizing that her colonies had grown up, 
and were free communities fit and able to choose their own 
path in the world. This is what actually happened 
before 1845, when preference was widely looked upon in 
Canada as an onerous bond which made the colony a 
kind of tied house. Let us grant that the Canadians who 
felt this were quite wrong and misguided and were utterly 
ignorant of political economy: they were still Canadians ; 
they were still British subjects; and it was to the advan- 
tage of the Empire that they should have been conscious 
of a spontaneous attraction to the Mother Country 
instead of a galling obligation. The desire to 
make Canada permanently a tied house comes from the 
delusion that two countries cannot be prosperous at 
the same time. It is childish to say to Canadians that 
if they and Americans both become richer through new 
opportunities of trading with each other Canada will be 
guilty of a disloyal act to Great Britain. Of course we 
know that Tariff Reformers here do not say that directly ; 
they put the blame on British Governments. But there is 
no escaping the simple fact that, after all, the proposed 
Reciprocity Agreement is an instrument between the 
responsible Governments of Washington and Ottawa. 
Along the three thousand miles of frontier between Canada 
and the United States it is impossible to maintain a Chinese 
wall. The reciprocal pressure of human convenience 
and human wants between two peoples speaking the same 

aang would require the removal of the wall sooner or 
ater. 

If Canadians yield to the mighty and potent facts of 

geography and say that the wall shall go sooner rather 
than later we have no right whatever to say them nay. 








All advice, all interference on our part, can only appear to a 
certain proportion of Canadians—large or small, but 
probably very large—a determination to rule their 
pockets for them. Can one conceive any worse result for 
Imperial unity? We ourselves can conceive nothing 
worse, and we earnestly hope that if Canadians decide to 
adopt the Reciprocity Bill there will be no suggestion 
whatever that they are doing anything injurious to the 
Imperial connection. Such a suggestion would be nothing 
less than an anti-Imperial act. 





THE FUTURE OF THE INSURANCE BILL. 


HE recent discussion of the Insurance Bill in the 
House of Commons shows that the Government have 
a difficult, almost a hopeless, task before them. Their 
critics are largely of their own household, and such a wealth 
of criticism in a Coalition so magnificently dragooned is 
further evidence, if any were wanted, of widespread un- 
easiness in the country. The man in the street, whose 
interest in politics for the moment is almost dead, and who 
does not care a straw about the details of the Parliament 
Bill, has very pronounced views on the Government's 
insurance scheme. Almost everybody, even when accept- 
ing the principles, has some material criticism to make 
on the way in which they are carried out. Such 
must always be the fate of a “comprehensive” measure, 
drafted in a hurry, which happens to touch ordinary 
people in their daily lives. Mr. Lloyd George has unfor- 
nately gone on the principle of having his conferences on 
the Bill after it had been introduced into the House instead 
of before. No doubt it was framed originally on some 
kind of evidence and after some kind of inquiry, but the 
evidence was obviously insufficient and the inquiry per- 
functory. The German precedent and a few actuaries’ 
reports seem to have been the chief material used. Other- 
wise how did the Bill come to contain provisions which 
were plainly nonsensical, and which were jettisoned as 
soon as the people concerned cried out? The whole 
business has been badly bungled. If the interests affected 
had been properly consulted, we should have been spared 
the kind of negotiation which is now going on and promises 
to go on indefinitely. For, remember, it is far harder 
to come to an understanding in the heated atmosphere of 
political debate than in the leisurely time when a measure is 
still in the making. We believe that a really fine and 
enduring scheme could have been framed which would have 
won the approval of all reasonable men. Now we have a 
morass of amendments, some of substance, some of tactics, 
and the Bill advances through it with heavy feet. The 
thing was engineered in the proverbial hurry, and we need 
not be surprised that its speed is the less. 

Very little of the delay is obstructive. The measure is 
radically faulty, and almost every class in the country is 
suspicious of it. The best justified suspicion concerns the 
necessity of so wide and so expensive ascheme. In effect 
it makes a present of about twenty millions to the classes 
which least need such a gift. It over-insures, largely at the 
cost of the State, people who are already most adequately in- 
sured; it over-insures by the absence of proper graduation of 
premiums many whocannot afford it,and it altogether under- 
insures the classes who really stand in need of the scheme. 
What is the warrant for this gift to the prosperous Friendly 
Society member ?—that is what the ordinary man, irre- 
spective of politics, is asking himself. There is equal 
dissatisfaction among the Friendly Societies. They think 
that the fact that the insurance rights do not begin with 
the first payment of premiums, as in ordinary insurance, 
will lose them members in the future. The wiser heads 
see also that the whole secret of their power and vitality 
will be gone when they enter the bonds of a Government 
department. The case of women under the Bill is admitted 
to be a hard one by all parties. Suffragists and anti- 
suffragists unite in pointing out inequalities, and the 
memorial addressed to Mr. Asquith by Lady Jersey and 
others, and published in the Times last Monday, contains 
an irrefutable statement of grievances. Voluntary hospitals 
with their nursing staffs will be seriously affected, and the 
opposition of the medical profession shows no signs of 
weakening. It is not a factious opposition, but one based on 
arguments which are as much in the interests of the public 
as of the doctors. Many of the financial details, too, of 
the Bill are highly doubtful, and the more they are 
examined the less certain it is that they are based on 
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sound calculations. Finally, the ordinary man is deeply 
suspicious of the whole machinery with its superabund- 
ance of officials and its excessive State supervision. He 
does not want Socialism to blow in by a side wind. More- 
over he has the impression that the scheme has not been 
adequately thought out, and that its authors are not quite 
certain what they want. He very naturally thinks that a 
matter of such importance deserves to be approached 
from a more scientific standpoint. 

It is not a party question, and we gladly admit that 
Mr. Lloyd George, since he gave up his first intention of 
rushing the Bill through, has shown himself ready to 
accept reasonable suggestions and resolute in refusing 
many foolish ones. He is convinced of the value of his 
measure, and sincerely anxious to make it workable. Much 
of the discussion of the last fortnight has been in the 
nature of a scramble by different interests for bigger 
benefits—a scramble in which, we are sorry to say, certain 
Unionists took part. It may be right enough for the 
Labour Party to attempt to get more out of the State for 
the workman, but it is no part for Unionists to play who 
have been loud in their condemnation of the recklessness 
of Liberal finance. The reason for the scramble, however, 
is simply the incoherent character of the Bill. A well- 
considered measure, piloted by a Minister who knew his 
own mind, would have been impervious to such assaults. 
But if a scheme resolves itself into a kind of lucky bag, 
every section will try to get a little more out of it. 

We are now at the end of July, and the discussion is 
still far from its close. We would ask the Government to 
consider whether the interests of the principle they are 
contending for would not be best served by postponement. 
The truth is that most of the criticism which is agitating 
the public mind is not superficial, but goes to the 
heart of the measure. Mr. Lloyd George has com- 
plained that some of the amendments suggested 
would make a different Bill. That is precisely 
what most people want—-a different Bill, which should 
apply the principle of compulsory and contributory insur- 
ance to those classes who stand in need of it without 
endowing those who can very well do without it. If the 
present measure is forced through we believe that the whole 
principle—a perfectly sound one—will be hopelessly pre- 
judiced. The state of business in the House of Commons 
is sufficiently congested. If the Insurance Bill is to pass 
before the House rises it can only be by the aid of some 
drastic kind of closure. We would earnestly press upon 
the Government, in the interest of the measure itself, the 
desirability of carrying it over. There are few precedents 
for the course, but it is perfectly constitutional ; and we 
presume that by a resolution of the House the standing 
orders could be so altered as to permit of it. Such a policy 
would involve no loss of prestige. It would be impossible 
for the Opposition to claim it as a party triumph. 
Unionists have been among the warmest supporters of the 
principle of the Bill, and Liberals have been among the 
most strenuous critics of some of its provisions. 

To sum up, the Government are not in the least com- 
pelled to say that they must either drop their Bill, and so 
throw away two months’ work, or else pass it somehow, and 
therefore anyhow. They have the third course of passing 
a resolution which will keep the Bill alive till next Session 
and then of taking it up where they left it. The six 
months’ study of the Bill which would thus be secured 
would, we feel sure, tend very greatly to the improvement 
of the measure. Bills, like joints, often get more tender, 
und so more palatable, by being hung up. 
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SMALL BOATS AND BIG SEAS. 


T was announced not long ago that a small yawl of 
thirteen tons, yacht measurement (nine tons net 
register), had arrived at St. Helena ona voyage round the 
world, having already accomplished the Cape Horn passage. 
We believe that this is the first time that a vessel of this size 
has rounded the Horn. In a magazine called the Zodiac we 
find some details of the voyage, and an extraordinary story it 
is. The yawl is manned by two men, Mr. Blythe, the owner, 
who designed her and had her built at Perth, Western 
Australia, under his own inspection, and Mr. Arapakis, a 
Greek, who acts as skipper. She is thirty-six feet nine 
inches in length over all, and has a beam of fourteen feet, 
Everyone who knows the ordinary proportions of yachts will 














recognize that she is of remarkable tubbiness. We are 
not told what her draught is, but from a photograph 
we judge that she is an easy-draught vessel. The 
great beam would give her stiffness in spite of the lack of 
much keel or weight below water. All the measurements 
point to the fact that she was designed to ride on the sea like 
acork. No doubt she has a very lively motion, but she must 
be a dry ship, as sailors say. A vessel of great buoyancy and 
much freeboard will not eat her way to windward like a yacht 
that has a deep grip of the water, a lower freeboard, and con. 
sequently a high power of resistance to the tendency to drift 
to leeward; but for those who are not in a hurry and can 
stand the motion the buoyant, beamy type, if designed go ag 
to work to windward well enough, is incomparably better as a 
hard-weather vessel. The writer has seen such a vessel keep- 
ing as dry as a bone in a high sea, though dancing, it is true, 
like a mad cat over the seas, while another yacht of consider. 
ably more tonnage near by was shovelling seas over her bows 
which sluiced along her from stem to stern. Yachtsmen 
who want speed and style will always want the latter model 
no doubt, but for going round the world there can be no 
choice between the two. Safety must come before speed. 

These things are the elements of the art of designing 
yachts for their different purposes. But these elements are 
not always understood, or the readers of newspapers would 
not be so puzzled as they commonly are when they learn that 
small boats have put to sea to save life in a gale which 
has sent large ships to the bottom. If great ships have 
foundered, they ask, how can little boats live in such a sea? 
The answer of course is that a heavily laden ship pre- 
sents an enormous resistance to a breaking sea; she is 
almost like a breakwater which has to receive the 
dead weight of each wave bursting against it; but 
a small boat rises right over a wave. An open 
boat may be swamped by water breaking into ber, and 
this will assuredly happen unless she is managed with much 
skill and watchfulness, so that she meets the seas end on; but 
if she is not filled by breaking water she might defy the mere 
weight of the heaviest seas in the world. She is like a corkin 
rapids: she can be flung heavenwards and ride over the top 
of the wave, or she can lie on the side of the wave taking no 
harm, althovgh the same wave might almost crush a ship 
labouring heavily in its track. Mr. Blythe says that he feels 
safer in his thirteen-ton ‘Pandora’ than in a thousand-ton 
barque. Very few people would agree with him, for there 
are many other points of comparison between small and 
large vessels which tell wholly in favour of the large vessels. 
At the same time there isa move rational basis for Mr. Blythe’s 
opinion than the mere pride of one who has designed his own 
yacht. Probably most small yachts could ride out a gale in 
safety if they had plenty of sea-room and were hove-to. 
Riding to a sea-anchor they would considerably increase the 
probability of success. But what resolution it requires when 
caught in a gale to make for the open sea, to spend an 
ind finite period of discomfort and danger instead of dashing 
for the nearest harbour! Yet when small vessels are lost it is 
to be noticed in most cases that they have been overwhelmed 
in comparatively shoal waters, perhaps just outside a harbour. 
In a shallow confused sea a small vessel may become un- 
manageable, whereas in deep water the seas have a longer 
and more rhythmical motion. Shakespeare understood the 
need of sea-room and expressed it to perfection in the moutb 
of one of the sailors in “ Pericles ” :— 


“Frrst Sartor: Slack the bolins there! Thou wilt not, wilt 
thou? Blow, and split thyself. 
Seconp Sartor: But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow 


kiss the moon, I care not.” 


A yacht built for speed has along overhang fore and aft, 
both the bows and counter reaching over the water. In this 
way there is a long deck for the sails to be spread to the wind, 
while there is a minimum of friction in the water. Buta 
vessel designed for very hard weather must not have a 
counter, for following seas smiting her underneath it would 
tend to lift her round and broach her to. Opinion will 
perhaps always be divided as to whether a flat stern or a 
sharp stern is the better in a following sea; the owner of a 
Thames bawley might swear by the former and the coxswain 
of a lifeboat by the latter. Both are good in their way, for 
both seem to make following seas that threaten to “ poop” the 
vessel fall harmlessly away. The ‘ Pandora’ hasa flat stern. How 
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marvellously a boat when not driven too hard can live in a 
following and breaking sea was shown by Mr. Voss in New 
Zealand a few years ago. He used to give exhibitions in a 
high and dangerous surf with a sea-anchor of d his own 
invention. He sailed before the breakers with his conical 
canvas sea-anchor towing behind. To the apex of it a tripping 
line was attached, and when he let this go the canvas turned 
its mouth towards the boat and filled with water. By 
dragging heavily through the water it instantly checked the 
way of the boat. Mr. Voss used to fill the sea-anchor when a 
dangerous sea, about to burst, was immediately behind him: 
and the sea just before bursting would pass harmlessly under- 
neath him. If he had travelled on at the same speed the 
breaker would have broached him to and swamped him. 
When the breaker was past he would haul on his tripping line, 
empty the sea-anchor, and sail on, watching over his shoulder 
for the next breaker. 

As for the rig of a small yacht for heavy work there could 
never be absolute agreement. Some people would prefer a 
cutter for all purposes, and certainly the large mainsail on the 
single mast is the most powerful of sails, giving a perfect 
control to the helmsman, even when three reefs have been 
taken down. But when reefing would be needed frequently and 
the crew is necessarily small, a distribution of the sail power 
on two masts makcs the work of the crew quicker and easier 
The mainsail is, moreover, lighter to hoist. The choice is 
practically between a yawl and a ketch. A ketch with its 
more evenly balanced sails reduces labour as far as possible, 
but a ketch under the mainsail alone is generally less handy 
than a yawl under the mainsail alone. So far as we remember, 
Mr. Slocum in his voyage round the world sailed in a small 
yawl. 

The ‘ Pandora’ left Bunbury, near Perth, on May 3rd, 1910. 
West of New Zealand she feli in with a heavy gale. She tried 
to ride it out to asea-anchor, but that carried away, then 
she drove for three dzys under bare poles before the wind. 
From Auckland she went to Pitcairn Island, where the crew 
visited the descendants of the ‘ Bounty’ mutineers, and thence 
to Easter Island. From Easter Island she shaped her course 
for the Horn. For twenty-three days the crew were wet 
through, everything below decks being soaked, and they were 
unable to cook any food. On January 2lst of this year 
an amazing thing happened. The account in the Zodiac 
says :— 

“ About 3.45 p.m., both men were below in their bunks, hatches 

battened down as usual and the boat hove to, when, with a crash, 
a tremendous wave landed on her deck forward, heeled her to 
port, and over she went. She turned turtle completely and—came 
up again! Her mast had gone; the men were thrown over and 
over in their bunks ; every loose article in the cabin had struck 
the rcof, and confusion reigned supreme. A piece of iron, part of 
the criginal ballast of the ‘ Bounty,’ and obtained as a curio, left 
the cabin floor, smashed the hook in the roof which supported the 
clock, and, descending, smashed in the top of the sideboard. All 
the loose hampers in one of the lockers broke adrift and dented 
the woodwork on the opposite side of the cabin and smashed a 
porthole, which are placed close to the roof. All this goes to prove 
conclusively that she actually performed the remarkable feat of turn- 
ing turtle and surviving it! . . . On reaching the deck and finding 
their mainmast a mere stump, these intrepid men set a square sail 
and proceeded to New Island. On the way they sighted und spoke 
a whaler, which took them in tow to their destination. Here at 
New Island the Whaling Company kindly repaired their damages 
and fitted them a new mast.” 
The ‘ Tandora’ reached St. Helena in the third week of April 
Thence she was bound for Ascension, New York, and London. 
Mr. McMullen, perhaps the finest amateur scaman England 
has had, used to say when asked why he sailed day and 
night in all weathers that he did not do it for fun, but “on 
business.” This being interpreted meant that he wished to 
reach desirable places in the Scotch islands and elsewhere as 
quickly as possible. Similarly the crew of the ‘Pandora’ 
appear to be “on business” and not out for fun. We trust 
that their photographs, or narrative, or whatever they make 
public will do justice to their enterprise and bring them a 
reward adequate to their sufferings and perils, 





A COMEDY OF FLAMES. 

T was a day for children to play with buttercups, for 
lovers to walk lingeringly, for the old to deny that they 

had ever felt old. It took me some time, when the chauffeur 
was examining the sign-post at the cross-roads, to understand 
why the farmer, who asked for a lift, shouid say that he must 


be by the fire. A turn in the road, however, brought us in 
sight of a burning rick. 

Henceforth I shall be critical of anybody describing a rick 
of old hay burning itself out in the sunshine of a still day. 
To me the smoke fringing the sides of the rick appeared as 
separate layers of cotton-wool; the light orange flames against 
the blue sky maintained an unexpected regularity; there was 
a peculiar tangibility and cleanliness about both smoke and 
flame. An artist, fearing lest his picture should be called 
crude and unlike life, would have hesitated here. There 
was even something odd about the helmet of the policeman 
who controlled the little crowd, or perhaps it was his face. 
Anyhow he was as unconvincing as a pantomime policeman, 
and he kept on reiterating the warning, ‘“ Nobody is to touch 
nothink; everythink is to be left in order till the engine 
comes.” As I looked at him I thought that it was quite 
likely that he had passed the rick when it had first been set 
alight, and when he could have beaten out the fire but 
for the confused working of his brain, which had 
prompted him to declare, “Nobody is to touch nothink.” 
The farmer himself was a curiosity, for he began by saying 
that, as there was not a drop of water for more than a quarter 
of a mile, the fire engine would be of no use; but, when he 
noticed that the policeman had taken out his notebook and 
was beginning to write in it, he hastened to add, “ Not if it 
don’t come quick,” a remark which pacified the policeman, but 
had no logical connection with the scarcity of water. The 
ec ne lacked sanity, 1 decided, as I left it. 

A mile or so further on we crossed a bridge, and found our- 
selves in a small town. On either side of the main street there 
were old-fashioned red houses, enlivened here and there by oil 
paintings hung at right angles to the walls. The line was 
broken agreeably by a market house built in the middle of 
the street and possessing a clock tower and a clock keeping 
time quite fast enough for such a dear, dawdling old place. 
At first it seemed that there were no inhabitants, but beyond 
the market-house there was a small crowd regarding a fire- 
engine, on the near side of which was harnessed a diminutive 
horse. The engine itself was “no great shakes "—I am sure 
that I should have considered this expression unsuitable had it 
been my lot to have sat on it—but never had I seen a horse 
in a fire-engine so drooping, so out of drawing. I looked 
round for a proper person to approach, with a view to protest- 
ing against it fulfilling the functions of a fiery steed, to beg 
that it should go back to its lawn-mower. On the outskirts 
of the crowd stood a man after the manner of Nupoleon—“ his 
neck outthrust you fancy how, legs wide, arms locked be- 
hind.” He wore buff breeches and leggings of a bygone age, 
but a blue jacket adorned with a boatswain’s amount of braid 
in silver. He was waiting, patiently waiting—a virtue some- 
what neglected by firemen as a class—and an elderly woman 
stood by him proudly holding his brass helmet till such time 
as he should need to put it on. At this moment an exceedingly 
odd thing happened: a boy came running along the deserted 
street toward us. Iturned in common with the rest to witness 
this event. I half expected the chief to say, “ You're wounded,” 
and the boy to answer, with his pride touched to the quick, 
“ Nay, I'm killed, Sire.” What he did say was, “ You can’t 
have Jim Blacker’s ’orse, cos it’s gone with a party in the 
wagonette; an’ you can’t have Jim Blacker cos he’s drivin’ of 
the party.” At this there came a change over my Napoleon. 
He explained to the crowd that it did not make much difference 
if Jim Blacker chose to go gallivanting off on the very day there 
was a fire at which it was Jim Blacker’s duty as a member of 
the Brigade to be present, but to take Jim Blacker’s horse 
away from the town on the day of a fire amounted to setting 
at naught a clause in the Brigade rules. How could he 
claim Jim Blacker’s horse if it was not there to be claimed ? 
he asked. Jim Blacker would hear more about it. It 
did not matter that out of a brigade of eight there were 
only three ready to start. Here he tapped his chest so 
much as to say, “Jam here, and that is the great point,’ 
and then glared at the third who arrived dressing 
as he came—after the manner of all firemen, though, on this 
occasion, the alarm bell must have been rung an hour and he 
was wearing his helmet in conjunction with a house painter’s 
jacket and apron. 

“ We can’t go to the fire with only one horse in the engine, 
moaned the chief, gazing solemnly at the meagre horse, still on 








its feet, but rocking; “it wouldn't look well.” 
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“It wouldn’t be well,” I ventured. “ Besides, when I passed 
the rick it was a splendid blaze, and there was no water near, I 
was told.” 

“TI know my duty,” he answered. 

“ He knows his dooty,” repeated the armour-bearer by his 
side. 

“You can’t save a pennyworth of that hay,” I persisted. 
“You can save that horse; that is, if you let him lie down 
a bit.” 

“He knows his dooty,” was the only reply I seemed likely 
to get; and so I went in search of lunch. The landlord's 
daughter herself waited on me. Weconversed. “Who is the 
captain of your fire brigade?” I began. “Bate,” she 
answered, “ Richard Bate.” 

“Richard, of course. Consider his anxiety for a horse. 
Whut is his kingdom? I mean, what is Mr. Bate in his 
private capacity ?” 

“Bate? He’s the builder.” 

I laughed. She gave me to understand that, though she 
did not care about Mr. Bate, building was not an undesirable 
profession. 

“If I were a builder and a captain of the fire brigade at 
the same time,” I explained, “ my feelings would be complex. 
As a fireman I should want to save the house; as a builder I 
should want to erect a new one in its stead.” The landlord’s 
daughter gasped. “To think that no one ever thought of 
that!” she exclaimed. “ The engine never arrives till the fire’s 
out, never! Since Bate’s been captain the engine’s never 
started till most everybody in the place has got to the fire.” 

But I felt that we were on too dangerous ground. “In this 
case it is not a house but a stack which is ablaze. The fault 
is not with Mr. Bate, but with the shortage of horses.” 

“ Mr. Blacker,” she interrupted warmly, “has his business 
to attend to. If his wagonette is ordered he has to go with it 
and use his horse.” She blushed when I said that if she were 
interested in one member of the Brigade it would be better 
not to criticize the chief. I was about to emphasize the point 
when a man, coming down the street calling coals offensively 
loudly, interrupted our conversation. I could hear the slow 
plod of his great cart-horse ; every four steps the man called 
coals; then the voice stopped, the horse stopped; the land- 
lord’s daughter leaned out of the window. “ Well now,” she 
said, laughing, “ well I never!” 

“Though I should not care about selling coals on such a 
day as this,” I remarked, “coal selling is an honourable pro- 
fession.” 

“But he’s not selling coals,” she gurgled. 
taking the horse out to put in the engine.” 

The horse could neither have galloped nor trotted for years. 
It was made for a coal-cart: it was seventeen hands high; it 
was something approaching a ton in weight. It was being 
harnessed beside the limp little horse. No doubt “the chief’s 
eyes flashed ; his plans soared up again like fire.” The Brigade 
took their places on the engine; one of the firemen rang a 
gong; they all shouted; the little crowd parted; the driver 
used his whip on the elephantine creature, who responded by 
quickening his walk—the poor thing had forgotten that there 
were other steps. The coalheaver ran by the side remon- 
strating with the driver. . 

The traces hung loosely from the little horse—I was glad 
to notice that. At lass the market-house hid the fire-engine 
from view. 

“ Mary !” called a voice up the stairs. 

“Yes, father!” said the landlord’s daughter. 

“ Mary, you'll have to help in the bar when they come back 
from the fire; Alice says she won't be able to manage it all 


by herself.” 
J. 8. J. 


“ He’s—he’s 





FLOWERING WEEDS. 

io it “grows like a weed” is said often enough of a 
handsome flower—not so often, perhaps, of a flower 
which is merely graceful or of a delicate colour. You cannot 
imagine the phrase applied to daffodils. If you try to discover 
#hat precisely is meant when a flower is compared to a weed, 
to what do you come? You begin with a sort of robust care- 
lessness of habit and choice of soil. A flower which grows 
like a weed is happy almost anywhere—in sun or shade, on 
ehalk or sand or clay, in dry weather or in wet. Then there 
must be a certain strength of colour and of form; perhaps a 








nasturtium would be a typical th weenie 
i ou a typical growth, particular] i 

best in a dry, poor soil. The flower, poe veto os re 
certain size: if it is too small it no longer grows like a 
weed, but it is a weed. But when you come to separate 
flowers from weeds, or rather to separate the plants 
which are allowed in a garden and _ those which are 
not, where are you to draw the line? Is it the 
size or form or beauty of colour which decides a 
particular plant as a garden flower or a weed? Per. 
haps the person who is best qualified to judge flowers to 
be weeds or otherwise is one who happens to be making a 
garden for the first time round a newly built house out of 
ground which has hitherto been open field or wood. To him 
both weeds and flowers show themselves in new lights: the 
weeds of the gardens he has known before become his flowers 
and it is only when he must that he destroys or removes them, 
For him the word weed takes on a new meaning; there is a 
definite point at which a plant ceases to be a flower—or 
rather the flower he wants—and becomes a weed, to be dug 
up, burned, buried, or otherwise ended altogether. 


The real test, of course, is mere convenience. If it is con- 
venient to the garden-maker that a certain plant shall remain 
in a certain place, then whatever it may be it is not a weed. 
And the man who is making a garden round a new house 
discovers all kinds of conveniences and kindnesses offered to 
him by ordinary garden weeds, particularly when he is 
attempting to cope with the habits and customs of builders, 
Builders in some ways are distinguished from other human 
beings. They possess the most amazing capacity for making 
a mess that is known to man. Naturally they cannot set 
about the business of digging the foundations of a house, and 
carting round great quantities of sand, lime, rubble, cement, 
and everything else, without causing a certain amount of dis- 
turbance; but it seems to be a cardinal point in the rules by 
which builders go that the various heaps of these different 
things shall extend as far as is humanly possible in every 
direction, and it is on these heaps, as they lie exposed to the 
weather over eleven or twelve acres of ground, that all kinds 
of weeds seed themselves and come into flower and rejoice the 
heart of the garden-maker. Some of them tzke their stand as 
garden-flowers at once, and remain garden-flowers until they 
blow over. The ordinary wild red poppies, for instance, which 
belong toevery cornfield and roadside, have an astonishing habit 
of arriving in every possible vacant space or corner, however 
inhospitable. Poppy-seed is, of course, very light, and is 
probably caught up and blown long distances by the wind; 
but it presents the oddest problems in its sudden appearances, 
You may plough up a strip of ground on which the year before 
there were no poppies, and which isnot near any place where 
poppies usually grow—as, for instance, in a clearing in the 
middle of a wood—and when June comes round, if the ground 
has been left undisturbed, it will be ablaze with the bursting 
buds and silky scarlet petals. There is nothing more brilliant 
in all the June countryside than a field of poppies ; but weeds 
poppies must remain, for that very habit of theirs of appear- 
ing from nowhere. Another weed of amazing persistence is a 
relation of the garden borage, the common bugloss. But 
bugloss has no such claims as poppies. Bugloss has a detest- 
able habit of seeding itself all over a meadow freshly sown 
down with grass, and requiring to be mown with a scythe 
before it seeds again. As it is a strong, prickly plant and 
may grow eighteen inches or so high, it is an unwelcome 
arrival; nor do its small blue flowers strike a distinct enough 
note of colour to make it an ornamental plant on a dry bank 
or patch of sand. Viper’s bugloss is a different plant, and 
makes a fine splash of blue and pink, particularly if it happens 
to sow itself next to some such brilliant yellow flowers as those 
of theragwort. The writer has just been measuring some 
viper’s bugloss and ragwort growing together in a cutting 
made on a larch plantation eighteen months ago. Last year 
there were only a few unimportant flowers there. This July 
it is filled with viper’s bugloss and ragwort—the bugloss four 
feet and the ragwort six feet high. Both plants, of course, 
have been drawn up’ by the trees, but there is 
a curious sense of disproportion on walking through the rag- 
wort and finding the caterpillars of the cinnabar moth, yellow 
and black like miniature heloderm lizards, and as poisonous- 
looking, level with your eyes. Among the ragwort there are 
seven-foot spear-thistles, and the spear-thistle, too, is a hand- 
some weed which does its best to cover up the tracks of the 
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puilder. It must go down as a weed, of course, because of its 
wind-wafted down ; and the ragwort, which is a giant relation 
of the ordinary groundsel, must go with it. But ragwort has 
g charm beyond the mere brightness of its clustered yellow 
tals and its graceful swayings in the wind; it is as sweet- 
scented as honey, and draws all the small tortoiseshell and 
cock butterflies within hail to its blossoms. 

Some weeds from first to last are merely nuisances. Shep- 
herd's purse is a type of weed which makes no atonement for 
ite presence : its flowers are white and small and scentless; 
it adds merely a stalk to the greenery, and it 
seeds itself with abominable persistence everywhere. Shep- 
herd’s-purse, goose-grass, chickweed, sorrel, and nettles are 
all of them to be banished at sight; nettles may do well 
enough on the edge of a wood, where the tortoiseshells and 
peacocks and red admirals can come to them, but they may 
neither spread their seedlings nor their tough, persistent 
roots in the neighbourhood of a garden. Nettles, in any case, 
have no beauty of flower, but there are other plants which, 
just because they spread from the root, can never be allowed 
a holdin cultivated ground. A flowering weed, to be tolerable, 
must be capable of being removed altogether and at once. 
For that reason, because you cannot move it at once, you 
must move bindweed whenever you see it. The field bind- 
weed, with its chains of pale pink blossoms and its tendrils 
wreathing the uncut wheat or wandering from the dusty bank 
out over the chalk road of the downs, is one of the most 
delicate flowers of high summer. It may be left to wander 
afield where it pleases ; but with all its delicate grace and 
fragrance it can kill. Its cousin, the hooded bindweed, kills 
even more surely. There is no lovelier bloom of July or 
August than the great convolvulus which hangs its white 
bells six fect high in the hedgerow; but in the garden you 
must dig below the white flowers for the white root. A well- 
established root of bindweed is an almost terrible thing to 
see, so strong and sappy and ivory-white are its knots and 
veins and spikes thrusting deep and far through the soil. It 
is a very hydra among roots; the tiniest broken remnant lives 
and grows and roots again. Such a root might fitly remind a 
gardencr of that grisly fibre which John Aubrey tells us the 
old grave-digger found at Woking. The old grave-digger 
“had a rule from his father to know when not to dig a grave.” 
That was when he found “acertain plant, about the bigness 
of tle middle of a tobacco-pipe, which came near to the 
surface of the earth, but never above it.” He had traced 
that root to its origin, and understood why his father had 
made the rule not to dig near it. Somehow a convolvulus 
root allies itself in imagination with that gruesome legend. 

But of all the kindly weeds which follow the builder and 
cover up his rubbish heaps—the campions and pimpernels 
and nippleworts and mayweed and,wild heartsease—is there 
any more friendly, welcoming plant than the persistent, 
here-we-are-again wire-weed? The flowers of the wive- 
weed are tiny pink-and-white blossoms borne close to the 
tough, woody stem. They are negligible, but the plant as 

a whole is the most confident and faithful companion. 
It spreads and roots over the sourest and most inhospitable 
sand, in the hottest sun, on the driest bank. The writer has 
lately been watching the progress of a patch of wire-weed over 
a level terrace of sand too sour for any other seed to root in. 
This patch has grown in a few weeks to measure six feet by 
twelve. It may have to come up later for a brick paving, but 
meanwhile it still spreads its carpet of level green, and when 
its time arrives it will doubtless allow itself to be lifted and 
destroyed as if its object throughout its short existence were 
to cover as much bare soil and give as little trouble as possible. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





A NEW EDUCATION BILL. 
S0ME ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT COMMITTEER’S SCHEME. 

(To tue Epiror or tur “Srecrator.’’) 
Sin,—There is a flippant tale told of a lunatic who was in the 
habit of catching imaginary flies. When asked to explain ber 
strange action, she pointed under her cloak and replied : “ The 
flies are to feed this mongoose.” 
“ But there is no mongoose.” 
“Well, there are no flies.” 


In the same way it is often said by cynical observers of the 
religious education controversy that the grievances so per- 
sistently aired are imaginary, and that therefore solutions of 
the grievances must also be imaginary if they are to 
succeed. 

Six years ago this might have been alleged without much 
contradiction, but now that the smoke of controversy has 
somewhat cleared away and the actual conditions in most of 
our rural schools have been observed, it bas become increas- 
ingly clear that the problem is a real and living issue, and that 
the solution must equally be real, sincere, and practical if a 
permanent resettlement is to be achieved. There may, indeed, 
be some truth in the statement, frequently made, that the 
parents who send taeir children to our elementary schools are 
indifferent to the exact mode of imparting religious instrue- 
tion, and that the one place where the din of political 
controversy has never penctrated is the school itself. This 
indifference of parents, however, has little or no 
bearing on the matter in hand, because it is only another 
symptom of the dangerously wide chasm which has come 
between the home and all school matters during the last forty 
years. That parental demands or parental choice can lead to 
a settlement of our difficulties is not at present a permissible 
hope, but there is no reuson why the interests of parents 
should not be consulted so far as practicable, and it is claimed 
that the scheme discussed below would give full consideration 
to theircase. As distinguished, however, from the parents, the 
parties, both clerical and lay, that have loomed largest in the 
controversy are far from being inarticulate or indifferent as 
to their own interests, and their opposition has hitherto re- 
sisted successfully all suggested solutions, including the ill- 
fated attempts made by Mr. Birrell in 1906 and Mr. Runciman 
in 1908. During these years, however, there has been a 
steady growth of moderate opinion in the country which has 
been undoubtedly anxious for peace, and it was inevitable that 
eventually this body would enter the field on its own behalf. 
In 1908 the Educational Settlement Committee came into 
being to give voice to this large body of opinion, and the Non- 
Party Bill which has now been introduced in the House of 


Commons by Mr. Harvey, the Member for West 
Leeds, is one of the fruits of the Committee's 
labours. The main belief of those who framed the Bill 


was that it was possible to promote religious teaching 
as a vital part of our national system of education, and at the 
same time to achieve a settlement of the long-drawn-out con- 
troversy which would respect all varieties of religious convic- 
tion. It is thus the aim of the Bill to steer a course between 
the Scylla of secularism and the Charybdis of denominational 
monopoly. 

Framed as it is ky men who are thoroughly conversant 
with all aspects of the religious difficulty, the Bull yet 
lacks nothing on its technical side. It is thoroughly informed 
on all details of administration and of educational procedure, 
and that it interferes with existing rights only to the smallest 
degree it is the hope of this article to point out. 


As stated in the Memorandum, the principal objects of the 
Bill are to make Council schools accessible to all children of 
school age both in rural and in urban areas; to facilitate the 
transfer of voluntary schools, on terms agreed upon by the 
local education authority and the trustees, in districts where 
accommodation in a Council school is not already accessible; 
to secure attention to the wishes of the parents as to the 
recognition of new voluntary schools and as to the main- 
tenance of existing voluntary schools where alternative to 
Council schools; to provide for equality of treatment between 
Council and voluntary schools; to prohibit religious tests for 
teachers in all Council schools and transferred voluntary 
schools ; to provide that the salaries of teachers on the staff 
of any public elementary school shall neither be enhanced nor 
diminished on the ground that such teachers do or do not 
give religious instruction. As regards the Council schools 
religious teaching is safeguarded by the obligation imposed 
upon every local education authority, either itself to provide 
religious instruction in the Bible and in the principles of the 
Christian religion or to afford facilities for the giving in the 
schoolhouse of religious instruction, whether of a special 
character or not, to those children whose parents desire them 
to receive it. Finally, it should be mentioned that a Religious 
Instruction Committee would be set up in each district by the 








.Jocal education authority. 
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The Bill has this advantage over some other constructive 
schemes, that it rigorously observes the principle of con- 
tinuity both in theory and in administrative practice, and 
thus avoids errors which might inflict permanent damage on 
education in this country. As being the work of a composite 
body, comprising many shades of religious and educational 
thought, the scheme naturally steers a middle course, and yet 
in many respects it is not so much a compromise as a bold 
synthesis of opposing views. Notably is this the case in the 
different treatment meted out to the two distinct problems 
which arise in urban and in rural districts. 

It is true that the Bill firmly establishes one underlying 
principle to which all districts, both urban and rural, would 
be compelled to conform in future, namely, that access to an 
elementary school under public management must be brought 
within the reach of every child; but, so far as is compatible 
with this golden rule, variety of school and of religious teach- 
ing weuld not only be permitted but actually encouraged 
throughout the country. In populous urban areas many 
existing denominational or alternative schools would be 
enabled to continue alongside the ordinary Council schools, 
and new alternative schools could still be created in future 
where a sufficient number of parents were found actively 
to desire such schools. 

The total effect in urban areas will thus be slight, and this 
is as it should be in a wise settlement, since where free choice 
of schools already exists the religious difficulty does not arise 
in any acute form. In the country districts, on the other 
hand, where only one elementary school is available for those 
who profess a variety of religious convictions, the readjust- 
ment of the system and the modification of the sectarian 
character of the existing schools is only consistent with 
religious and civil equality now that compulsory schooling is 
firmly established by the law of the land. 

In such areas it is inevitable that sooner or later denomi- 
national monopoly must cease; the real crux of the 
situation lies in devising a plan by which Church schools 
can be transferred to a local education authority with- 
out injury or injustice to either party. Many schemes 
involving compulsory transfer of schools with or without 
expropriation have been suggested during recent years, 
but the bitter opposition which they have not unnaturally 
excited has proved fatal to each in turn. Trustees of denomi- 
national property justly claim a freedom to discharge their 
responsibilities in their own way and they cannot fairly be 
compelled to violate the terms of their Trust. 

The present Bill avoids all such arbitrary attempts, and 
would preserve religious and educational trusts so far as is 
compatible with the altered needs of our time. 


The transfer of schools, where it is necessary, would there- 

fore be left to voluntary agreement between Trustees and 
local education authorities. If a transfer took place the 
Trust managers would receive the rent agreed upon, and 
opportunity would then be provided for Christian teaching on 
united lines for those children whose parents did not see eye 
to eye with the denominational teaching of the school. This 
can scarcely be condemned as robbery of Church property or as 
violation of religious Trusts. The original Trust Deed instruc- 
tion would still be given and would indeed be even more 
secure than before, since a rent would be available which 
could be used in the efficient upkeep of the school buildings. 
‘hus, in many cases, there would be no question of subversive 
changes; the only visible effect would be that a choice of 
teaching would be available, a choice which has already been 
voluntarily provided by the managers in a number of rural 
Church schools, especially in the Western Counties. It would 
even be permissible for the existing head teacher in such trans- 
ferred schools to continue to give the denominational instrue- 
tion if he wished to do so, and only on the appointment of a new 
head teacher would this special teaching have to be handed 
over toan assistant or to some person coming from outside 
the school. 

Tt may, however, be asked why the foundation managers 
should be expected to agree upon any terms of transfer offered 
by the local authority. The answer is that under this Bill 
there is no cause to assume friction as a common occurrence ; 
and even where difficulties are created they should melt away 
before the considerable inducements to agreement offered by 
the Bill. Where, however, negotiations failed, the local edu- 
cation authority would be bound to build a Council school 





i 
involving an unpopular capital charge on the rates, and also an 
annual charge which would be greater than any rent which the 
managers could reasonably ask. The managers, on their si 
would know that the building of a Council school must termi. 
nate their claim to rate aid, since such a district would not be 
populous enough to require two schools. Moreover, a 
proportion of the cost of the new Council school would be 
charged on the parish in which most of them would probably 
dwell. 

In order, therefore, to preserve their school and to safeguard 
the continuance of their denominational instruction, the 
managers would, in the great majority of cases, agree with 
their adversaries, if not quickly, at least within the two years’ 
time limit allowed by the Bill. Certain instances woula 
perhaps occur where no transfer could be arranged, and here 
it would be open to the managers to carry on their school ag q 
certified efficient school or to apply for a cy prés application of 
the endowment. An important question raised by the Bill ig 
as to the number of denominational schools that would be 
affected, but unfortunately no reliable estimate of the 
number of possible transfers can be made at present, because 
a single school area is not necessarily an area in which only 
one school is accessible to all the children. By a judicions 
rearrangement of districts a large number of rural parishes 
might be found populous enough to support an alternative 
school in addition to the Council school rendered necessary 
by this Bill. Moreover, in many cases, parts of more than 
one parish might conveniently be served by a central school 
planned upon a larger scale and offering wider opportunity 
of graded and practical instruction than is possible in a small 
village school. 

Nothing has been said here concerning the provisions of the 
Bill affecting teachers—a subject which, adequately treated, 
would demand an article in itself. It is sufficient to point out 
that the Bill safeguards the religious freedom of the teacher 
as being essential to any sincere religious instruction in the 
schools. To this end all religious tests would be abolished. 

It is hoped that enough has been said to show that the 
promoters of this Bill have held fast to the spiritual elements 
in education, and that they have pointed a way out of our 
present difficulties which will enable us to reject the drab 
solution offered by secularism, though that has recently 
become the last despairing cry of a powerful section of the 
community. 

That the Bill will be carried as it stands to the Statute 
Book is probably too sanguine a hope; but when the constitu- 
tional storm has abated there is every prospect that the 
Education question will again become current politics, and it 
is then that this scheme will have to be taken into account. 
One thing seems certain. If these proposals are properly 
understood by politicians and their constituents the Educa- 
tion question can never again stand quite where it did before 
the Settlement Committee entered the field. A higher plane 
will have been reached, and a plane upon which a permanent 
resettlement of our elementary education may at last be 
happily achieved.—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. Davison. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectator.””] 
Srr,—The Insurance Bill is serving a very useful purpose 
in many ways. It is opening the eyes of the people to the 
fact that you can have too much legislation. We have been 
having a debauch of Acts of Parliament, and whole clauses 
have been passed without any consideration whatever, and 
neither judge nor jury, counsel nor client, can clearly say 
what such clauses mean. When the Veto Bill passes the 
debauch threatens to become an orgy. The Insurance Bill 
has served another useful purpose, inasmuch as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seems at last to have come to the 
conclusion that the purse of the nation is not a bottomless 
one. In fact, his speeches on the Insurance Bill have been 
quite Conservative. But does not bis Conservatism come 
too late to do him any good? By giving non-contributory 
old-age pensions, people naturally say: “If you 
ean give me a pension for nothing, why cannot you 
give me insurance for nothing?” His speeches at 
Limehouse and Mile End are bearing rich fruit. 
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had the soldiers in Manchester; they are now 
nd this is only the beginning. Many people think 
ellor’s appeals to class hatred are the direct 
happy state of civil war into which we seem to 
be fast plunging. No one can envy the Government 8 position. 
It is a most melancholy one. Our Premier is in process of 
aying his debt to Mr. Redmond for voting for a Budget he 
did pot want. The appeals to class batred have fallen on 
fruitful soil, and the mob, finding that ‘something for 
nothing” is so long in coming, is naturally getting impatient. 
The Home Secretary will strain to the uttermost to prevent a 
repetition of Featherstone—vainly it is to be feared—and 
plood will flow before society gets back to a peaceful state 
again. The Insurance Bill is opening people’s eyes, and 
making them come to the conclusion that most of the recent 
Acts of Parliament called social reforms are two-edged swords, 
curtailing their liberties and destructive of individuality and 
freedom. You cannot have such a thing as compulsory 
THRIFT. Thrift must be voluntary. You cannot make 
people virtuous by Act of Parliament. What does Lord 
Macaulay say in his “ Life of Southey ” P— 

“It is not by the intermeddling of the omniscient and omni- 
potent State, but by the prudence and energy of the people, that 
England has hitherto been carried forward in civilization; and it 
is to the same prudence and the same energy that we now look 
with comfort and good hope. Our rulers will best promote the 
improvement of the nation by strictly confining themselves to 
their own legitimate duties, by leaving capital to find its most 
lucrative course, commodities their fair price, industry and intelli- 
gence their natural reward, idleness and folly their natural 
punishment, by maintaining peace, by defending property, by 
diminishing the price of law, and by observing strict economy in 
every department of the State. Let the Government do this; the 
people will assuredly do the rest.” 

Are not these words specially applicable to present-day 
politics ? 

The forcible deduction of part of a man’s wages is an 
infringement of the Truck Act and a usurpation of the 
offices of the insurance companies’ and friendly societies’ 
functions. The Insurance Bill is really most useful. It is 
showing the Socialist what too much Government means. As 
the debates on it proveed a groan is going up from doctors, 
insurance companies, chambers of commerce, infirmaries, 
Socialists, and honest workmen alike, and the groan will soon 
become a roaring torrent, and the universal cry will be, “ Ob, 
do let us alone!” It is most encouraging. Some Conserva- 
tives are always thirsting for a programme. Let them beware, 
The only programme wanted is to promise the country a rest. 
If Mr. Balfour will only do this then after a few weeks more of 
Insurance Bill debates and a few more weeks’ strikes and riots 
he may walk into office. Let the Conservative Party take to 
heart Lord Macaulay’s words quoted here and be true to its 
old traditions, not the hideous nightmare of Conservatism of 
the last nine years, Too much Government is what we are 
suffering from. Conservatives need not despair. The remedy 
is now so patent, and it is a rest. It is the proper function of 
true Conservatism every now and then to promise toa country 
which has, figuratively speaking, been “on the [legislative] 
spree” a period of repose.—I am, Sir, &., E. A. OLIVER. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

(To tre Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sirn,—As Mr. Sutton Nelthorpe remarks in the Spectator of 
July 15th, there used to obtain two or three generations ago 
much more practical and charitable intercourse between 
“Church” and “Chapel.” I possess a very rare copy of the 
defunct Settle Chronicle and North Ribblesdale Advertiser, 
and in the issue dated Nov. Ist, 1854, there is an account of a 
former Vicar of Giggleswick (Rev. Rowland Ingram, M.A.) 
taking an evening service at Zion Independent Chapel, Settle, 
and this he continued to do for six months. Just at this time 
the Independents were without a regular pastor, and Giggles- 
wick Church had its ‘“‘ Evensong” in the afternoon. Giggleswick 
bas four daughter churches, of which the Church of the Holy 
Ascension, Settle, is one. Parson Ingram was robed in his sur- 
Plice and read the evening prayers of the Church of England, 
Mr. John Hardacre “clerking” for him. Having changed 
into his gown Mr. Ingram ascended the pulpit, and the fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from the newspaper account of the 
preacher’s remarks at the close of his sermon :— 
“He believed that there was no dispute amongst any of the 








bodies of Christians about there being a Divincly appointed 
ministry. He was one of Christ's ministers, and with the sanction 
of the Bishop (Right Rev. Dr. R. Bickersteth), his spiritual ruler 
in Christ, and the sanction of the Incumbent of Settle (Rev. W. F. 
Pierson, B.A.) he appeared there that evening. Then friends had 
been most kind in their offer of the chapel. They had freely given 
him permission and he freely undertook to preach the Word of 
God. He differed with them on many important points, but on 
very many important points he cordially agreed with them. His 
one aim was to do good.” 

There were large congregations and the services were 
greatly appreciated. This cathotic-spirited clergyman’s father 
was the Master of Giggleswick Grammar School. There are 
still living in Craven some kinsfolk of his, and the Right Hon 
and Right Rev. Dr. A. F. W. Ingram, Bishop of London, is a 
relative.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuas. W. Buck 

“ Cravendale,” Giggleswick. (M-.R.C.S., Churchwarden). 


[To tug Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—May I correct an error into which a Northern Noncon- 
formist (Spectator, July 22nd) has fallen in stating that I 
ascribe to the Free Churches all the blame for the disunion 
now prevailing amongst the Christian Churches ? 

It is true that a few clergymen of the Church of England 
are guilty of intolerance which is generally regretted and 
repudiated by the majority of their own people. Such over- 
zealous champions bring their Church into dislike and 
contempt 

A Northern Nonconformist does not traverse my assertion 
that the Free Churches are compassing the destruction of the 
Church of England. They might have been justified in this 
design in the days when the ‘May Flower’ bade farewell to 
the sand dunes of the Lincolnshire coast, but such an attitude 
seems out of proportion now when based on the examples of in- 
tolerance quoted by your correspondent. One can imagine a 
Conference at which the differences between the Church of 
England and the Free Churches are being discussed, and 
amongst those present a philosopher of the type of Buddha or 
Confucius. One can hear the sage murmur to himself, “ What 
is it about which they are quarrelling so bitterly? Why do 
they waste their energies in fighting one another instead of 
employing them for the good of mankind ?”—I am, Sir, &c. 

Scawby, Lincolnshire. R. N. Surron NevTuorps. 





MR. JOHN MURRAY AND THE WELSH NATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


(To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”"] 


Sr1r,—As your correspondent “X” (Spectator, July 22nd) has 
referred to me by name in connection with the books to be 
supplied to the new Welsh National Library, may I be allowed 
to explain the position which he has evidently misunderstood P 
I have nothing but admiration and praise for this new and 
magnificent foundation, and as a whole-hearted believer in the 
benefits to be derived from the circulation of good books, I 
join in the hope (he only suggests it as a hope) that the library 
may do much to “limit Welsh literary exclusiveness.” Had 
this institution applied to me for a voluntary grant of books I 
should have had great pleasure in making a liberal grant, as I 
do in scores of cases every year. I wish in short to repudiate 
any idea that Iam not in full sympathy with the object and 
purpose of the library. What I do wish to repeat is our sense 
of the injustice under which we publishers suffer in being 
compelled to give our wares gratis—a tax to which 
no other trade is subjected—and of the further 
injustice that this anomalous tax should be  in- 
creased at a time like the present. Mr. Heinemann has 
pointed out that the five copies required under the existing 
Act equal an income tax of 3d. in the pound on the profits of 
his business, and the new copy will increase this burden. I 
have gone into the figures since I saw his letter and find that 
my experience practically coincides with his exactly. Why 
should we publishers alone among the whole community be 
subject to an income-tax of over Is. 5d. in the pound in order 
that six of our best customers may be relieved of the e 

of purchasing our wares? The answer is twofold : (1) we have 
acquiesced in the burden hitherto because the five libraries 
have enjoyed for 250 years a privilege which had some justi- 
fiable reason when it originated, and (2) because we publishers 
are a small body numerically, and do not command a 
large number of votes. Had the Trades U; for 
example, been subjected to a similar tax, it is ludicrow 
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to suppese that it would have been maintained till 
now. The amusing element in the discussion is the way 
in which those who are not compelled to pay this tax assure 
the world that it is mere trifle of which no one need complain. 
We all know that in these days in England justice and taxa- 
tion no longer go hand in hand. I do not know what “ X's” 
vocation in life may be, but if he and a handful of his fellow- 
workers were subjected to an extra income tax of over 3d. in 
the pound for some institution which they have never seen, 
and may never see, on the ground that it may do some 
problematical good to a part of the country to which they do 
not happen to belong, it is safe to assume, I think, that they 
would take a different view of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 





VETERAN RESERVE. 

[To rae Eprror ov tax “Spscrator.””] 
Srr,—Knowing, as a constant reader of the Spectator, the 
keen interest you take in this subject, I feel sure that you will 
excuse my asking you for advice and information in connection 
with it. It is proposed to form a Company or Corps of 
Veteran Reservists in this town and neighbourhood, and 
already over fifty names have been obtained. I think it 
probable that over two hundred will be pleased to give in their 
names. Will you tell me how to set to work? Should we 
write the Lord-Lieutenant or the County Association and 
ascertain from them what is being done in the county before 
proceeding further? What age limit, if any, is stipulated by 
the War Office? It has been pointed out to me by an old 
volunteer, himself a keen shot, that some practice in shooting 
should be arranged owing to changes in rifles and sighting 
that have been made during the last few years. This is an 
important point to be borne in mind. I know that you think 
that the formation of a Veteran Reserve throughout the 
kingdom should be taken seriously, and that is why I mention 
it.—I am, Sir, &e., G. E. Nasu. 

Church Close, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

P.S.—I should add that in taking this matter up I am doing 
so quite independently of the National Service League, which, 
of course, is not formed for such a purpose. 

[Our correspondent should write to the Chairman or 
Secretary of his County Association, or both, and ask in what 
way he can best help in the formation of the Lincolnshire 
Veteran Reserve. He will no doubt find that the Association 
already have the matter in hand, and that they will welcome his 
aid in finding out the names and addresses of Veterans and 
in getting them to register. Meantime, and pending the 
receipt of the official answer, he will be doing most useful and 
patriotic work by getting down on paper the names of the 
two hundred men of whom he writes. In addition to their 
names and addresses he should ask from each man the follow- 
ing particulars :—(1) Rank on leaving the Service (Regulars, 
Militia, or Volunteers); (2) Length of Service; (3) Name of 
Corps; (4) Age. There is under the revised War Office 
Regulations no age limit, but it is nevertheless most import- 
ant to register the age or, better still, date of birth. As soon 
as the Lincolnshire Veteran Reserve is constituted it will no 
doubt be divided into Local Companies. Then will 
be the time to consider facilities for rifle practice. The 
first and the essential thing is to register the names 
and addresses. Further developments will follow, but 
care must be taken to explain to the men that no peace obliga- 
tions whatever will be imposed on them. If invasion comes 
the obligations will be real enough and sternenough. Till 
then all that is essential is to have the names and addresses, 
so that without friction, delay, or confusion the Government 
will be able, should the supreme peril arise, to appeal to all 
the trained men in the country. The Veteran Reserve is fast 
becoming a reality. There are already some thirty thousand 
men enrolled, and if people like our correspondent will only 
bestir themselves and also stir up the County Associations 
we ought to have 100,000 men enrolled before the end of the 
year. Ultimately the Veteran Reserve should reach a quarter 


of a million, and of these some 200,000 would be men fully 
capable of active service, and half of them with actual battle 
experience. The importance of the Veteran Reserve as 
regards home defence can hardly be exaggerated.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





ee 
(To Tux Eprror ov Te “ Srrcrator.”*] 


Srr,—There are veterans in the North of England just as 
loyal and enthusiastic as those in the South. I can particular] 
speak for many in Lancashire who only await an opportunity 
to enroll themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., “ Bva.” 





MR. BALFOUR'S LEADERSHIP, 
(To THe Eptror or Tue “ Sprcrator.”} 

Srr,—Later, in a cooler state of the atmosphere in and out 

of Parliament, I hope the Unionist Party will unite in expres. 

sion of gratitude to its leaders Mr. Balfour and Lor 

Lansdowne for their guidance during this time of stress and 

strain. Mr. Balfour acknowledges he feels the burden! Jt 

will be sad if the party be split and not submit to wise and 

cool leadership. Without this its influence as a party will be 

slight, and in proposed legislation the interests of the country 

demand a united party under tried leaders.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hewry Pero, 

Chedington Court, Misterton, Somerset. 





THE MEANEST PIECE OF POLITICAL 

OPPORTUNISM. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “Sprcratox.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 22nd instant “Liberal” gives a 
presentation of our electoral conditions which is quite frag. 
mentary, by no means clear, and quite inconclusive for hig 
purpose. May I submit a fuller presentation? I have com. 
piled the electoral statistics for our last three General 
Elections, excluding those constituencies which were contested 
on one or two of the occasions only, and including only those 
constituencies which were contested on all three occasions, 
thus furnishing results which are properly comparable. No 
Irish results are included. The summary of these resultsI 
give below :— 


1906. January, 1910. December, 1910, 

Votes Members Votes Members Votes Members 

cast. returned. cast. retuned. east. returned, 
Liberals ... eee 2,255,699 ... 328 ... 2,310,465 ... 25 ... 2,170,301 ... 223 
Conservatives ... 1,954,649 ... 83 ... 2,427,926 ... 187 ... 2,207,579 ... 189 
Labour .., oe 433,525... 3S ... 452,855... 37 ... 357,082... 3 
449 419 49 


These figures show that on all three occasions the Liberals 
received more than their proportionate number of repre- 
sentatives. The discrepancy between the actual representa- 
tion secured and the representation which would have been 
proportionate to the votes given is set out in the following 
tabulation :— 


iii Actual. Proportionate, 
viberals “a - —. o . a om 
1906 { Conservatives .., 83 a 38 

1910’ | Liberals... ... 

Jan’ | Conservatives... 187 : 

1910 Liberals ... om 222 200 
Dec. § Conservatives ... 187 2il 


The facts here set forth demand the serious consideration 
of the electorate. They certainly justify your remark up to 
the hilt that the Government in pressing for the abolition of 
plural voting while ignoring these grosser inequalities is 
guilty of “the meanest piece of political opportunism ever con- 
templated.”—I am, Sir, &e., WILLIAM COATES. 

15 Elyne Road, Stroud Green, N. 


| We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE POSITION OF MR. REDMOND. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.’’] 

Srr,—The powerful article of the Times on July 22nd ends 
with these words: “ Mr. Asquith has undeniably made history, 
but not history which will place his name high on the roll 
of British statesmen. .. . Nemesis awaits him, secure of her 
prey, when he attempts to satisfy the impossible demands of 
his Irish masters.” What do these words mean? One of the 
most curious features of the present situation is that, while 
Mr. Redmond is acclaimed as the Dictator, he has never 
allowed himself to reveal his plans or to make any exact 
statement of the objects of Home Rule. It is always vague 
phrases of the right of Ireland to govern herself and the 
complete satisfaction of the Irish people when England con- 
cedes what in justice Ireland demands and the little debt 
England owes Ireland is paid. 

But does the Ireland Mr. Reimond asserts he represents 
want Home Rule in any form which wculd satisfy the 
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Nationalist adventurers by whom he is guided and perhaps 


ed? 
ft over very remarkable in Ireland that the enthusiasm for 


the King was as warm as the reception of the Home Rule Lord 
Lieutenant was cold. ' ; ; 

I have had the opportunity lately of conversing with 
some who ought to be thoroughly acquainted with Irish 
opinion, and one of whom was a very intelligent Carmelite 
priest. They all denied that, except in a limited class, there 
was any real enthusiasm for Home Rule. The farmers who 
have bought are becoming Conservatives and fear any change. 
The views of the heads of the Roman Catholic clergy are diffi- 
cult to ascertain. It is not Mr. Redmond who guides them 
but the Vatican. 

The tradesmen in the provincial towns are afraid “ Home 
Rule” might drive away their best customers. 

It is true a certain number of the younger priests are Home 
Rulers, but they are completely under the control of their 
superiors. It is very doubtful whether the leading ecclesiastics 
in Ireland are desirous of such a measure as Mr. Redmond 
would be forced to introduce. What they do desire is the 
complete control of education in every form and the main- 
tenance of their present Ultramontane influence. Altogether 
the position is a very dark one. The great uncertainty which 
exists makes it the more clear that to refuse to recognize 
what Lord Lansdowne intimates is force majeure and to 
cling to the foolish ery of “ No surrender” is suicidal folly.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., C. Brinstey MArtay. 

St. Katherine’s Lodge, Regent's Park. 





PASSION OR REASON. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “Specrator.’"} 

Srr,—A good instance of the way in which pussion can 
obliterate reason occurs in the letter of Sir Edward Carson in 
the Times of 26th inst., where he says: “I should like to ask 
where does Lord Londonderry find any assurance that when 
the Home Rule Bill has been rushed through the House of 
Commons Mr. Redmond, who has dictated the present situa- 
tion, would not demand that the Lords be again cornered by 
the creation of peers.” This is to argue that the Royal 
prerogative may be successfully invoked regarding issues that 
have never predominated at a General Election, and further 
suggests that in such a contingency the Unionist Party, which 
even now professes to represent the feeling of the country, 
would shrink from office and a dissolution based on the new 
issue.—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER. 





THE INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE. 

(To tue Epitor or tHe “Spercrator.”’) 
Str,—The Industrial Law Committee has just issued its re- 
port, and I desire to commend it to your readers. The 
Committee has steadily laboured at teaching social workers 
and workpeople about the protections which the law affords 
them, and which are so often neglected or ignored. “ Many 
employers do voluntarily everything in their power to im- 
prove the position of their workers; on the other hand there 
are employers who, indifferent to their obligations, ignore 
alike the requirements of safety and of decency.” I quote 
from the Report. 

Increasing responsibility and increasing claims for help 
are surely proofs of increasing usefulness. The Industrial 
Law Committee gave more lectures last year than ever 
before, and they have reported a very large number of com- 
plaints of breaches of the law. They have also indemnified, 
from the fund which they administer for that purpose, a 
great many cases of women and young persons dismissed 
from their employment for speaking the truth in answer to 
inspectors. Some of the details of these cases are deeply 
interesting, though painful, reading. I should also like to 
draw attention to the Committee’s report that in their ex- 
perience social workers are interesting themselves to a far 
greater degree than formerly in industrial questions. This is 
significant of a great advance. The vast network of in- 
dustrial safeguards and precautions devised by the State 
must fail of their full effect if voluntary workers do not step 
in and give their help. But to secure this help organization 
is necessary, and organization costs money. May I plead for 
an increased financial support of the Industrial Law Com- 
mittee to meet its ever-widening duties and opportunities ? 





Without such assistance much of the work must be aban- 
doned and fresh openings neglected. The report can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Miss Cox, Industrial Lar 
Committee, 34 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C., who will also 
receive subscriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epita Lytre.ron. 
16 Great College Street, Westminster. 





TROUT STREAMS. 

(To tHe Eprror or tree “Srecratror.”) 
Sir,—Referring to my letter published in your issue of July 
15th, I enclose a list of the numbers and weights of trout 
killed on my fishing during the last ten years. I think it 
strongly supports the contention that there is no deterioration 
in the fish in the Test, a matter on which I had grave doubts, 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. K. H. 

The calculation is only approximate, but sufficient to go 
upon without entering into decimal fractions :— 


Fish, Total weight Ib. Average Ib. 
1900 .., coe eee 81 ese 112} oes ooo lh 
1901 ... 90 14 rt 
1903... 115 153 oF 
1903... 117 1523 enn one 14 
190% ... 164 2083 ooo coo 4 
1905 ... 160 1963 eee eos 1h 
1906... 158 1974 eco ove 4 
1907... 141 168} ot) 
1908 ... 206 2354 ty 
1909 ... 188 2234 4 
1910 201 239 ht 


I may add that the present season has produced quite lately 
three or four fish of 2 1b. and upwards. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND THE 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 

[To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.’’] 
Sr1r,—According to my experience there is no class of the 
community that the Insurance Bill will help so materially as 
it will the agricultural labourer. It is the compulsory part of 
the Bill that will in the end help these men and their 
families as a body, and in addition will relieve us land- 
owners of a deal of anxiety and responsibility. While 
a certain number of men on our estates—principally 
the younger men—belong to safe friendly societies, a 
certain number of the more elderly men belong to 
no society. Now what happens when the inevitable 
sickness lays these uninsured men low for a few weeks? 
Wages with us are stopped. The men therefore get into debt 
with their doctor and the tradesmen. What chance, then, 
have these men to pay off the debt that during sickness they 
have been obliged to incur in order to keep body and soul 
together? This incubus of debt hanging round the neck of a 
man with no chance of ever being able to pay it off has 
paralyzed the heart of many a good man. Under this Bill 
every man working on our estates will be compelled to join the 
National Insurance Scheme, and thereforein case of sickness will 
obtain doctor and medicine free and ten shillings per week. 
This security will rob many a family of a haunting terror. 
It is a fact beyond any question that mind acts on body, and 
therefore the knowledge that in case of sickness the family 
have the National Scheme to fall back on, towards which they 
have paid their contribution, will, I believe, of itself improve 
the health of our people, and therefore improve the quality of 
their work. We shall also have the great comfort in 
knowing that when our cottagers are sick they will 
get good medical attendance, and in addition be in 
receipt of a sufficient weekly sum to give the family 
the bare necessaries of life without compelling the family 
to run into debt. This, with the little extra comfort 
that we can give them in times of sickness, will remove a 
real terror from the lives of our cottage people. Might I 
suggest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer (I know it is very 
difficult to arrange) if he could not see his way to reduce the 
premiums paid by the men and their farmer employers? In 
consequence of the healthier occupation of the country worker, 
sickness is less prevalent amongst them than amongst the 
town workers. Would it not, therefore, be more equitable for 
the country worker to pay, say, 3d. and the employer 2d., 
instead of being compelled to pay 4d. and 3d. respectively P— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. BucHanan. 





Hales, Market Drayton. 
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THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY OF 

SPIRITUAL SECLUSION. 

{To rue Epitor or tue “Srectator.”’} 
Srn,—Without any malice whatever, I will say that the present 
Government, more from her own method in handling the 
Socialists than from any other cause, has lost her dignity. 
“It is sad altogether!” I hear such an exclamation, vague 
as it is, but not difficult to see the point of, even among the 
officials. 

I passed along Ginza, the main thoroughfare of Tokyo, on 
the day of Kigensetsu, the anniversary of the birth of the 
Imperial Throne, where people were reading the extra of the 
royal Rescript with its gift of 1,500,000 yen as a relief fund 
for helpless invalids. All of them exclaimed : “ Kotoku did not 
die in vain, did he?” The words set me thinking of the real 
nature of truth. Iasked myself, “ Dothey express the under- 
standing of people in general?” One thing is that Kotoku had 
much sympathy for the lower class of people; again, I willsay 
that the Government has lost the respect of the better class, 
not because Kotoku was right, as in fact he was misguided, 
though learned, but because the Government seemed unable 
to grasp the true nature of the case. The Imperial House, 
who are always wiser than the Government, say in the 
Rescript: “ We have undergone a change in the economic 
condition of the nation. Insuch astate of affairs the thoughts 
of people are apt to take a misguided course and to deviate 
from the proper way.” Now, is it not the present Govern- 
ment who failed to encourage and aid people (the so-called 
anarchists included) in the most proper way? If we under- 
stand that the now famous Kotoku treason case was only the 
outcome of the new economic conditions, it is only a half- 
truth. Those who are prone to extreme views of the socialist 
or anarchist description are found in greater number 
among the middle class than the lower. It is rather a 
political movement, while we admit the factor of the struggle 
for existence. When the Government goes to extremes 
in the punishment of them, having little sympathy, as 
in the Kotoku case, we see in it one bad result in that it 
gives them and their case unusual prominence; as a conse- 
quence, the Government takes on her shoulders, it will be 
found, to propagate their beliefs. As a summer fly burns 
itself by voluntarily jumping into the fire, many inexperienced 
and sanguine-tempered young people might think themselves 
glad and even glorious to lose their balance of sanity for their 
newly found principles. That is another reason among others 
for our denunciation of the present Government. One critic 
says :— 

“We see the spiritual property left by Old Japan in the ethics 
of benevolence, propriety, fidelity, and filial piety ; we are indeed 
proud of, and esteem them. But they are no more than paper 
money no longer in circulation for the questions of modern life 
which diverge from the Western civilization. The physical 
change is, after all,a production of mind. Every enterprise which 
has been imported from the West originated in a Western con- 
ception of life. The nation who shut themselves in from fear of 
the foreigner cannot be the nation to discover an American con- 
tinent; the people who cannot recognize the principle of freedom 
of speech are not the people who will establish a constitutional 
government. You must have a new answer for your new question ; 
and there should be a new measure for the solution of new ques- 
tions. Do you suppose you can avoid all the questions that belong 
to the Western enterprises at the same time that you import those 
enterprises into your land? You have only to follow after the 
new ideal when you bring in the new thing. The time is changing ; 
but no one can know how it will end.” 

Indeed, the time in Japan has been changing; but the 
present Government seems to object to recognize the change. 
She is attempting to carry out the policy of spiritual seclusion ; 
it is not necessary to be a far-sighted prophet to foresee her 
failure. If she does not adopt a new method modified to the 
new age she has only to expect a rebellion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Yong Noeucut. 

Keio University, Tokyo, May 25th, 1911. 





OLD HOUSES AT WESTMINSTER. 
[Yo rue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—May we ask for your powerful aid in a crusade that some 
of us who are citizens of Westminster are carrying on in 
defence of the old streets that still remain—the last traces of 
the old Westminster of 200 years ago? One after another of 
the old buildings are being destroyed, buildings that are not 
only interesting from their historical and literary associations, 


i 
but are also in such complete harmony with our great national 
possessions, Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, 
Some time ago Abingdon Street was in danger. I¢ the 
threat had been carried out those buildings facing the Houses 
of Parliament, which harmonize perfectly with them both in 
size and character, would have been destroyed. The houses 
now threatened are in Cowley Street, which lies behind Dean’s 
Yard, in close proximity to Westminster Abbey. A large 
house is needed, but two of these old houses could without 
difficulty be thrown into one. Nos. 2 and 3 Cowley Street 
were altered in this way some years ago, A large drawing. 
room was obtained, but the little “ Powder-room ” leading out 
of it remains as perfect as when the fine ladies of the 
eighteenth century had their hair powdered there. These 
old houses have a high value in the eyes of people who appre. 
ciate their homely beauty and the link they give us with 
the past. The fact that residents living in these old streets 
frequently receive applications from house agents specially 
asking for the “old houses” proves that they also have a 
distinct commercial value. 

North Street,which adjoins Cowley Street,was also threatened 
a few years ago, but, happily, people came forward eager to 
secure the pretty old houses, and to the relief of the lovers of 
Westminster the houses were relet on lease. Smith Square, 
to which North Street leads up so finely, still retains 
on one side houses built in the eighteenth century, 
There are in Westminster four or five new buildings con. 
structed in the early Georgian style, and if the new houses 
wanted in Smith Square were to be built in the same style the 
whole Square might be beautiful, and the houses, though new, 
would not offend the eye. 

So much of London has been already irretrievably injured. 
Surely we may hope that the parts of old Westminster that 
still remain may be preserved for the generations to come.—I 
am, Sir, &c., LEonoRA Scort, 

17 Cowley Street, Westminster. 


[We are in complete sympathy with Lady Scott's appeal. 
The list of signatures of those supporting her is too long for 
us to print in full. We may say, however, that it is most 
influential, and includes the names of Canon Duckworth, 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, Sir Frederick Bridge, Dr. Gow, Mr, 
Troutbeck, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Canon Beeching, and Mr. 
Maurice Baring. If those who are moving in the matter save 
the old nouses of Westminster they will deserve the gratitude, 
not only of their immediate neighbours, but of all Londoners, 
—Eb. Spectator. ] 





HOME SCIENCE. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “Sprectator.’’] 

Srn,—Yonr interesting article on Home Science in your issu} 
of June Srd has been under my notice. With your high 
appreciation of the value of such approval of woman's work 
as is afforded by the patronage of Queen Mary, I feel sure the 
following facts will interest you and your readers. As far 
back as 1902 Queen Mary, then Duchess of York, became the 
Patron of the Liverpool School of Cookery and Technical 
College of Domestic Science, and in her present exalted 
position still continues her patronage. Subsequently Her 
Majesty personally visited the Liverpool school, inspected 
every department of work (of which there are many), and 
thoroughly discussed with the teachers the advantages of 
varying methods and ways, showing an appreciation of all 
schemes for bringing this useful instruction within reach of 
the people. Her Majesty’s patronage as a co-worker gave an 
impetus to both committee and staff. 

The Liverpool Training School of Cookery started in 1876 
with cookery only, but has gradually organized and developed 
the many branches of domestic work, including the care and 
feeding of infants. Nor have the boys and men been 
neglected, and at this moment classes in cookery are held for 
members of the new Territorial Force. 

This school, with others in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, has been instrumental in spreading education in 
domestic science over the length and breadih of the land. 
There is now no scheme of education proposed, either element- 
ary, technical, or secondary, which does not include domestio 
science in its curriculum.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Fanny L. CALDER, 





Hon. See. Liverpool Training School of Cookery, ’ 
Member of the Liverpool City Council Education Committe, 
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TWENTY-TWO. 
{io tan Evtron or tes “ Speetaton.”’] 
Sir,—Mr. Godley’s suggestion (Spectator, July 2 0: 2nd) as to the 
Greek origin of the Slavonic use of 22 to express numbers is 
interesting but unconvincing. Surely an Hebraic is more 
probable than an Homeric origin. The number of an English 
cricket team bas surely relation to the discipleship of 
Christianity—12 bar 1—the umpire, Judas. I write of course 
az an unsuccessful cricketer !—I am, Sir, Xc., SENEX. 


[To tug Eprror or Tue “Sprctsror.’”’] 
Sir,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr. A. D. Godley, 
on the use of No. twenty-two to indicate a large number sug- 
gests to me the parallel use of No. four (quattro) in the 
Sicilian dialect (and, I think, also in the Italian language) to 
— a small number. 
In the dialect this use of “ quattro” frequently has a some- 
what depreciatory meahing as well. 
I have often beard it used in this way by Sicilian peasants. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. OC. Eaton, 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





“DOTH” AND “ FIGGIT.” 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—In the sentence of the Te Deum, “The Holy Church 
doth acknowledge Thee,” doth is probably plural. Doth and 
hath are frequently plural in Shakespeare; more than once in 
Bacon; and in the New Testament we have the familiar 
passage: “ Where rust amd moth doth corrupt.” 

Figgit is the shepherd form of twenty in Lincolnshire, and 
Mr. D. H. Low (in the Spectator of July 15th) tells us that the 
Gaelic form is fishead, and a Scotch form is fiekety. Now the 
Doric form of twenty is efkar:, where the digamma has been 
lost, but is preserved in the Laconian fée/xar:, 8 and F being 
constantly interchangeable. With Belxars (or Felxat:) we may 
compare the Latin form viginti. All these forms come through 
the Sanscrit vingati (French vingt), which means dvi-dugati; 
that is, twice ten. I suppose our twenty means two-eenty (cf. 
Lincoln. dial.) and eenty means oné-ty, or ten. Compare glso 
the Skavonie dvadesed for twenty, where dva=two.—I am, 

&e., Howarb OANDLER. 

7 Briardale Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 





*,* Ernrarum.—We regret that in last week’s issue the name 
of the late Mr. H. G. Dakyns in Mr. H. Plunket Greene’s letter 
was printed by mistake “ H. B. Dakyns.”—Ep. Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views theretn expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publicatio, 
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NEWS FROM THE NORTH. 


As I went down by London Bridge 
(And I not long on land), 

I met a lad from the North country, 
And gripped him by the hand, 


And said: “If you be late from home, 
O quickly tell me true 

How fares it now with mine own country 
And with the folk I knew ?” 


O he looked up and he looked down, 
And slow he shook his head, 

And “ Sure the place is not the same 
This many a year,” he said. 


“ For this one’s dead, and that one’s wed, 
And that gone over sea; 
You scarce would know the place again 
So many changes be.” 
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"Tall tie no more, ho more,” I evied, 
“These gricvous news and ill; 
Full well I know, where’er you go 

The round world stands not still. 


“ For folk must die, and folk must wive, 
Since change and chance must be 
Alike for those who bide at home 
And those who use the sea. 


“Tell me if anything I'll find 
I’ve known and loved before; 

Do the trees stand up by Oakenclough P 
The winds blow off the Moor ? 


“Do magpies in our planting build, 
And hares by Blackbrook run ? 
And at Top o’ th’ Lowe the grasses blow 
All ruddy in the sun ?” 


“Still runs the brook, the trees stand up 
By yonder cloughside still ; 
You can see the roof, of your father’s barn 
Look over the windy hill.” 


“There will I go, and there shall meet 
Old ghosts of joy and pain, 
And the folk I knew in the time that’s gone 
Shall greet me once again. 


“The lad that’s dead, the lad that’s wed, 
With me shall leap and run 
As they did when we were boys at home 
Ere roving days begun. 


“There is no land so lone and far, 
There is no sea so wide, 
There is no grave so deep that there 
Shall they unheeding bide, 
When the winds that blow in mine own country 
Do call them to my side!” 
C. Fox Smrra. 


BOOKS. 


THE GQHAIR OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 
“Wir the accession of George I. and the government of 
the Tory Party the Speakership acquired a permanent character 
hitherto unknown in its annals.” This, the opening sentence 
of the seventh chapter of Mr. Dasent’s, The Speakers of the 
House of Commons, fixes the point at which the special interest 
of his work begins. In the earlier chapters there is much to 
attract the reader, but it is not so distinctively associated 
with the Speakership. The book opens with a chapter on the 
topography of Old Westminster before“ a mighty”—Mr. Dasent 
might have added “ and exceedingly shallow ”—“ river had been 
reduced to the commonplace proportions of the Liffey or the 
Seine,” when bishops and mitred abbots had their town houses 
in the Strand, “‘ with gardens sloping to the waterside,” and 
the scavenging was left to the kites who then nested in the 
wooded heights to the north of the City. In the second 
chapter there is a notice of Abbot Langham, in whose time 
the Commons first met in the Chapter House of Westminster 
“with the Speaker in the abbot’s stall and the knights and 
burgesses finding places as best they “could in the eighty 
stalls of the monks.” But at this time and for long afterward 
the Speakers are little more than names. The House of 
Commons grows in importance as the centuries go on, but 
the Speakers count for little. Even when they are men of 
real mark, as in the instances of More and Coke, their fame 
has been earned in other fields, and the Speakership.has been 
only an incident in their careers. The first Speaker who 
derived his importance from his office was Lenthall, who filled 
the Chair of the House throughout the Long Parliament. 
There, on the occasion of the King’s attempt to arrest the 
five members, he made his famous disclaimer of either eyes 
to see or tongue to speak but as the House should be pleased to 
direct him. He remained Speaker till he and the members were 
alike turned out by Cromwell. In 1659, at the request of the 
forty-two members of the Rump in May, he proceeded once more 
to St. Stephen’s Chapel with the mace in front of him. Seven 
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months later he was prevented by Lambert from entering the 
House and on Christmas Eve in the same year was again placed 
in the Chair. He declared himself on the side of Monk and 
restored Monarchy, but did not get a seat in the Convention 
Parliament. On his deathbed he confessed, with every 
appearance of sincerity, that he had put the question for 
trying the King from his own “baseness and cowardice and 
unworthy fear” for his life and estate, though he pleads in 
his defence that he also hoped to be able to “ do some good 
and hinder some ill.” No Speaker has had the same apparent 
opportunities of independent action as Lenthall, though 
it is not at all clear that any other Speaker could 
have used them to any better purpose. Among Lent- 
hall’s successors during the next four reigns Sir Edward 
Seymour, who was twice Speaker in the reign of Charles 
II., is notable as being the only holder of the office before 
Mr. Peel, who brought the proceedings in Committee to an 
end by returning uninvited to the Chair. The King’s 
answer to an address praying for the recall of British 
subjects in the service of the French King had greatly 
excited the Committee, and a serious disturbance arose. 
“Seymour, very opportunely and prudently rising from his 
seat near the Bar, in a resolute and slow pace made his three 
respects through the crowd and took the Chair.” The mace 
was laid on the table and the disorder ceased on the Speaker 
stating that he had acted, though not according to order, with 
the intent of bringing the House into order again. 

The importance of the Speakership, as it is now understood, 
dates from the settlement of the relations of the House of 
Commons to the Crown and to the development of the party 
system. In the earlier centuries the Speaker was from time 
to time, though rarely, in league with the Crown against the 
Commons. More often he was the mouthpiece of the Com- 
mons in their conflicts with the Crown. But from the end of 
the reign of George I. a new function unfolds itself. The House 
becomes more and more the theatre of internal conflicts which 
demanded new qualities in the Speaker. Hitherto he had had 
to manage the House either for its own good or to make it the 
instrument of a superior authority. With the rise of the 
party system the House came to need different handling. 
Two distinct political organizations had come into being, 
and their mutual relations had to be regulated with as 
much impartiality as a Speaker almost necessarily be- 
longing to one or the other could hope to posseas. 
This rare virtue has been well maintained on the whole 
ty Speaker Onslow—who held the office throughout 
jeorge II.’s reign—and by his fifteen successors. Onslow was 
the first Speaker who was content to hold no other office. On 
his election he resigned the Treasurership of the Navy and 
contented himself with “the modest income derived from 
fees on private Bills” He was exceedingly strict in 
keeping order during debate, giving as his reason that “he 
had often heard, as a young man from old and experienced 
members, that nothing tended more to throw power into the 
hands of the Administration than the neglect of or departure 
from these rules.” Whether he was right in his opinion that 
the rules in question had been “instituted by our ancestors as 
a protection to the minority against the arbitrary exercise of 
power” may be matter of question. Such safeguards as 
minorities enjoy come to them by chance more often than by 
any gencrous intention on the part of majorities. But that 
rigid rules of debate and procedure, however arrived at, are an 
immense advantage to minorities is indisputable, and the 
readiness with which each majority in turn has of late years 
been eager toupset any rule that operates in this way argues 
a curious indifference to what is to befall them when they 
have again become a minority. In the hour of victory majori- 
ties never seem to look forward. With them to-morrow is 
always to be as to-day and much more abundant. Whigs 
and Tories, Liberals and Unionists, have each in 
turn had cause to lay to heart Speaker Onslow’s 
warning that nothing tends more to throw power into the hunds 
of an Administration than neglect of or departure from the 
rules of debate. But by all alike the lesson has been left un- 
mastered, and the chief aim of one majority after another has 
been to devise new disabilities for the minority of the 
moment. 


Of the Speakers of the nineteenth century Manners- 
Sutton, who entered Parliament in 1806 and was re-elected 
six times, saw the last of the old Houses of Parliament. 





They were burnt to the ground on October 16th, 1834, 
through the incredible carelessness of the officials, who insisted 
on burning the old Exchequer tallies in the stoves of the House 
of Lords. The tide on that night was so low that the 
floating fire engines on the Thames were of no use, and the 
firemen on land rightly devoted themselves to saving West- 
minster Hall. In 1835, after the dismissal of Lord Melbourne 
by the King and the consequent dissolution, Manners. 
Sutton’s re-election was opposed by the Whigs, though 
he had postponed his retirement two years earlier jn 
order to help them in the management of the new 
and untried House. The cause of their dissatisfuction was his 
alleged share in the overthrow of Lord Melbourne's Cabinet 
and the formation of its successor. Charles Greville, though 
he thought him “a pawvre sire,” held that on this point he had 
“a very tolerable case,” and said so in the Fimes. But it was 
impossible to acquit him of imprudence when he was not in the 
Chair. In the preceding summer he had presided at a Con- 
servative Party dinner, and he had been in constant communi- 
cation with the Duke of Wellington while the new Government 
was in course of formation. There are cases in which dis. 
guised sympathy can hardly escape being mistaken for open 
support, and he was defeated by ten votes. Abercromby, his 
successor, was treated with extreme discourtesy by the 
King, who contrived in this way to show his dislike of 
the Ministers of whom he had yainly tried to rid him. 
self. Abercromby is still the only Scotsman who has 
held this great office. He effected some useful reforms 
in the conduct of private business, but in the control 
of public business he was less successful. The disorder in the 
House proyed too much for him to deal with. Twice he 
wished to retire, and was with difficulty dissuaded from doing 
so by the Government. On a third occasion, when his ruling 
had been questioned and Ministers had not supported him, 
he held to his purpose. With the election of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre in 1839 “ the evolution of the non-party Speaker was 
all but complete.” He brought to the Chair the quickness and 
accuracy of observation which he had learned in the years 
when his father “had regretfully observed, ‘As for Charles 
he is only fit to be a gamekeeper.’” Once, “when twenty 
members sprang to their feet at once, someone asked 
him how he had contrived to single out his man. ‘ Well,’ he re- 
plied, ‘I have not been shooting rabbits all my life for 
nothing, and I have learnt to mark the right one.’” Aber- 
comby had bequeathed to his successor the task of keeping order 
at a time when Stanley and O’Connell were alternately excit- 
ing the passions of the House to their greatest recorded pitch, 
and Shaw Lefevre knew how to use the legacy. ‘He could 
call unruly members to order with a smile which disarmed 
anger. ... But when he was compelled to exercise a sterner 
authority his manner could be both resolute and unbending.” 
When Shaw Lefevre retired Lord Palmerston took counsel 
with Delane as to the selection of a successor: “The 
qualities which the editor of the Times held to be essential 
were (1) imperturbable good temper, tact, patience, and 
authority; (2) a previous legal training, if possible; (3) 
absence of bitter partisanship in his previous career; (4) the 
possession of innate gentlemanly feelings which involuntarily 
command respect and deference ; (5) personal dignity in voice 
and manner.” In Delane’s opinion Mr. Evelyn Denison was the 
man who best answered to this description, and fifteen years 
later Delane, in writing or revising the obituary notice in the 
Times, singled out for praise his exact appreciation of “the 
feeling and disposition of the assembly over which he was 
called upon to preside, the sources to which he could look for 
aid, and the exact limits and sphere of his authority.” 
Happily these are qualities which Speaker Denison has handed 
on to those who have followed him in the Chair. 

This notice must not end without a word of praise for the 
admirable series of portraits and other illustrations with 
which the enterprise and research of the publisher have 
enriched Mr. Dasent’s pages. 





A POOR LAW REFORMER.* 


Tuk two ladies—one of them a granddaughter of Dr. Chalmers 
—who are responsible for the publication of this little volume 
are to be congratulated on the opportune moment of its 


* Dr. Chalmers and Poor Laws. With _Preface a George Kerr. . 





and Introduction by Miss Grace Chalmers Wood. E urgh: David Douglas. 
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We are threatened with a long controversy over 
the principles that ought to govern our methods of public 
relief. No one, as we have recently had occasion to say, has 
explored the subject more profoundly than Dr. Chalmers. 
The yolume before us consists of a reprint (1) of an article 
entitled A Comparison of Scotch and English Pauperism 
and (2) of the evidence given by Dr. Chalmers to a Select 
Committee on the Poor Laws in 1817. These two documents 
enable us to understand very clearly the attitude which 
Chalmers adopted towards the whole question, and it is 
this general attitude rather than the details of his practice 
which is important at the present time. If we are satisfied 
that his diagnosis is right we must be allowed to discover for 
ourselves the precise steps which to-day are required to give 
effect to his views. These will not of necessity be the same as 
those which Chalmers himself adopted at a different stage of 
the difficult problem which still confronts us. 

We shall endeavour first to set out the theory on which 
Chalmers’s whole policy rests ; next to describe very briefly the 
steps which, within his own sphere of influence, he urged his 
countrymen to follow; and lastly we seek to determine how 
the altered circumstances of to-day affect (1) the principle 
laid down and (2) the precise method of procedure required to 
give effect to it to-day. 

The first pages of the “Comparison” are devoted to a 
yindieation of the important truth that the most practical 
thing in the world is a true theory. Only the man who 
grounds his policy on a just theory is entitled to call him- 
self practical. There is a strange perversity in the way in 
which the terms “ practical” and “theoretical” are used. 
Three hundred years ago, at the inception of the compulsory 
Poor Law, it was—so Chalmers argues—the so-called prac- 
tical man who might have expressed a doubt as to the new 
policy, who might have urged that the “ human exchanges’ 
(i.e. the occasions for mutual service) and the ties of friend- 
ship and relationship were sufficient of themselves to provide 
the necessary sources of relief; that the institution of a com- 
peting system of compulsory charity would warp and destroy 
the action of this “ preyious and better mechanism”; and that 
the legal provision for poverty carried within it “the 
mischievous principle of its own acceleration.” On the 
other hand, it was the theorist, as the term is very usually 
applied, who probably urged the simplicity, the ease, and the 
advantage of making a compulsory provision for the poor. 
Yet if these controversialists were to come to life now it 
would be seen that every foreboding of the practical man had 
come true, and that the millennium promised by the theorist 
was further off than ever. The strangest paradox of all is 
the fact that the practical reasoner of the earlier period, if 
still maintaining his old argument, would now urge a “ re- 
tracing” of our steps and a renewal of our trust in the forces 
that maintain independence and in the active benevolence of 
the natural social relationships of life; and such a personas an 
innovator on established practice would now be calledatheorist, 
while the whilom theorist, who invented and still adheres to 
the obviously unsuccessful principle embodied in the Poor Law 
legislation of Elizabeth, now proudly describes himself as the 
practical man.” The argument affords excellent examples of 
the felicity of Chalmers’s style. He has ocoasionally the power 
of presenting a whole theory and a long chain of argument ina 
single phrase—as when he speaks of practical men who have 
never looked to other times or other parishes, but “ only with 
the most intense confinement of all their faculties on the little 
infield of their own operations,” or when he describes the 
“retracing” policy which he seeks to inaugurate as “ awaken- 
ing from their state of dormancy all those sympathies of 
neighbourhood and all those sobrieties of individual conduct 
which are the only unfailing guarantees of a happy and 
prosperous population.” 

To put Chalmers’s theory shortly we might say that in his 
opinion human nature has an illimitable capacity for that 
honourable form of interdependence which we sometimes call 
independence. To use his own terms, he saw an organizing 
principle in the “human exchanges”: this covered the 
industrial period of life; for the periods of invalidity 
and old age he looked to a development of “ the sobriecties 
of individual conduct” and lastly to the sympathies 
of relationship and neighbourhood. It was no part of 
his theory to deny the sufferings of poverty. His point 
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against the Poor Law was that “it contained the mischievo:s 





principle of its own acceleration,” and that it made things 
worse rather than better. He proposed to himself, therefore, 
the question: What under such circumstances is the policy to 
be pursued? His answer is that when Adam Smith pointed 
out the evils of State interference with trade he did not 
suggest that anything should be put in place of the regu- 
lations and obstructions that were removed. This was the 
line of policy which Chalmers was able to pursue for many 
years in his Glasgow parish, where there was no assessment, 
and consequently nothing to be removed, but in less fortunate 
places where already the Poor Law had been for long esta- 
blished he recommended a policy of “retracing.” The par- 
ticular steps by which this “retracing” is to be effected must 
necessarily depend on how deeply each particular community 
is sunk in the morasses of pauperism. Here, both from a 
practical and a theoretical point of view, we think that a con- 
vincing apology may be framed for our English Poor Law as 
laid down by the celebrated report of 1834. True it is that 
Chalmers was entirely dissatisfied with the amendment of the 
law in 1834. It did not go far enough for him, but he seems to 
us hardly to have made sufficient allowance for the deep-seated 
character of English pauperism, nor did he live long enough 
to appreciate how large a measure of “ retracement” was 
involved in the administrative reforms introduced by the New 
Poor Law of 1834. The statesmen who were responsible for 
that measure did not see their way to abolish the Poor Law, 
as Chalmers in his more enthusiastic moments was prepared 
to advise, but they restricted the area within which its dis- 
integrating influence was felt. Unfortunately their policy has 
never loyally been carried out except in one or two places, 
where results more than justifying the expectations of its 
authors have been obtained, and it is not too much to say 
that the recrudescence of a burdensome pauperism in these 
latter days has been entirely due to a reversal of this policy 
of “retracement” as inaugurated by the Commissioners of 
1834. The dictum of the Poor Law Report of 1834 that relief 
should be so calculated and conditioned as to put the pauper 
in a less eligible condition than that of the independent 
labourer could only be practically carried out by the use of 
the institutional test, and this fact had the further conveni- 
ence that it withdrew the onus of giving or withholding relief 
from the fallible arbitrament of a fortuitously elected local 
authority and threw it on the applicant, with whom it rested 
to say that he was prepared to relinquish his own sources of 
maintenance in exchange for an adequate but disciplined 
maintenance provided by the public authority. 

The second part of this volume contains a very interesting 
account of Chalmers’s own administration of poor relicf 
of his own Glasgow parish. We hear a good deal nowa- 
days on the negative nature of a well-administered Poor Law. 
The criticism is sometimes by way of condemnation, but, 
justifying ourselves by reference to Dr. Chalmers, we accept 
it as praise. “I think,” he says, “the excellence of our 
system [i.c., the Scottish voluntary system then still main- 
tained in St. John’s, Glasgow] when compared with that of 
England is altogether of a negative kind. Our parochial 
charity, from the extreme moderation of its allowances, does 
not seduce our people from a due dependence on themselves 
or to a neglect of their relative obligations.” And, again, he 
is asked: “Then you attribute the state of this parish rather 
to your laying aside all interference than to any positive and 
affirmative acts?” “Decidedly so. I look upon a compulsory 
provision to be that which acts as a disturbing force upon 
certain principles and feelings, which if left to their own un- 
disturbed exercise would do more for the prevention and 
alleviation of poverty than can be done by any legal or 
artificial system whatever,” 

The volume contains an excellent preface by Mrs. George 
Kerr and an introduction by Miss Grace Chalmers Wood, a 
work of pious homage to a distinguished grandfather. Those 
who desire to escape from the “intense confinement of their 
faculties,” and who are willing to take a larger view of the 
problem, will feel a deep debt of gratitude to them for this 
timely and most suggestive publication. 





F. W. MAITLAND'S ESSAYS.* 
THEsE papers, collected under the careful editorship of Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, represent the whole of Maitland’s scattered 


* The Collected Papers of Frederic William Maitland, Edited by H. A. L, 
Fisher, 3 vols. Cambridge: at the University Press, (30s, net.) 
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writings, with the exception of his prefaces to the volumes 
which he edited fot the Selden Society. They begin with the 
treatise submitted for his fellowship of Trinity and end with 
a tribtite to a friend’s memory written just before his last 
ilitiess. Few reputations could support the complete 
publication of occasional work, but Maitland’s is an 
exception. “He was always learned,” says Mr. Fisher, 
“always original, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred he was transparently right.” Indeed it might be 
argued that one may get a better idea of the gifts of one of 
the greatest scholars and historians that England has pro- 
duced from this miscellany than frgm his more elaborate 
works. It enables us to understand the incomparable lightness 
and freshness of his mind; that delicate logic of his which 
is a form of humour; the breadth and variety of his interests ; 
and, not least, his mastery of the English tongue. Whether 
he gives us a philosophical speculation, or a sketch of a 
friend, or tells an old tale from the Middle Ages, or ex- 
pounds some intricate point of real property law, or confutes 
un opponent, there is the same complete and delightful 
mastery. In all the three volumes there is nota loose sentence 
or a fumbling thought. He knew so much that he could 
afford to be simple, and he was so profoundly original that he 
needed no tricks to advertise it. 

Maitland was a unique combination of the historian and the 
philosopher, or rather he was the complete historian who 
includes a philosopher. He loved a solid fact, but he loved no 
less a principle of explanation. Among his more speculative 
studies we have an admirable sketch of the history of those 
two historico-legal conceptions, “liberty” and “ equality.’ 
He traces their dubious career with a precision rare in histories 
of thought. In another paper he investigates Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of society in a fashion which recalls Mr. Balfour's 
writings :— 

“ Possibly to a perception of this consequence we must attribute 
Mr. Spencer’s apparent reluctance to admit that the ideal of 
perfect adaptation can ever be reached. We must not have our 
‘straight man’ all too straight, or there will be no place for any- 
thing of Justice or Equality. The seer must keep his telescope 
just a little dusty in order that the outlook may not be too blank 
for intelligible description. The sinless innocence of the jeily- 
fish and the angel is not a good material whereof to fashion the 
citizens of an instructive model commonwealth without some 


admixture of sinful human nature and ‘latent ideas’ of noncon- 
formity.” 


In another chapter he justly protests against the careless 
application of biological metaphors to politics. The true con- 
ception of history was a subject which deeply interested him, 
and these volumes will be found studded with many illuminat- 
ing comments. He distrusted the ordinary sociologist who 
secks to establish “laws” by the study of only one class of 
phenomena, and who sets up a thing which he arbitrarily calls 
the “normal.” Maitland had no love for a false finality :-— 
“Some of the best because the truest history books are those 
which are professedly fragmentary, those which by their every 
page impress upon the reader that he has only got before him a 
small part of the whole tale. That is the reason why, though 
history may be an art, it is falling out of the list of fine arts and 
will not be restored thereto for a long time to come. It must aim 
ut producing not wsthetic satisfaction but intellectual hunger.” 
The best chapters, perhaps, deal with that subject in which 
he owned no master, the history of English law. There are 
few more intricate and arid subjects than real property law, 
but Maitland contrives to make it lucid and interesting. He 
turns on its barrenness the light of history and finds reason in 
its twisted origins. Take the papers on “Seisin” in the first 
volume, which even a layman can enjoy. He tells usa story 
in “ The Deacon and the Jewess” to show that in the early 
thirteenth century apostasy was a common-law offence, and 
incidentally that, in spite of Sir Walter Scott, people were 
not bricked up for a breach of their monastic vows. In his 
“ Materials for English Legal History” he gives us the true 
reason for the importance of the legal standpoint. History 
properly written, reproduces “not merely the facts but the, 
atmosphere of the past, an atmosphere charged with law.” 
The volumes are full of curious learning. For example, why 
was Queen Elizabeth the first soverelgn who styled herself 
“Defender of the Faith and so forth?” The reason was that she 
was not sure of her ground between her Anglican and Roman 
Catholic subjects, and desired to wait a little before calling 
herself Supreme Head of the Church. As Maitland puts it,“ &c. 
= and (if future events shall so decide, but not further orother- 
wise) of the Church of England and also of Ireland upon earth 








the Supreme Head.” The scholar can find many delightfy 
nuances Of scholatship, and for the layman there are auch 
papers as “The Shallows and Silences of Real Lie.” We 
leave it to our readers to guess what that title means, only 
mentioning that it has no sort of relation to Mr. A. C 
Benson’s work. And there is the wonderful “Cutlines of 
English Legal History,” a mesterpiece of popularization, Jt 
is a bold thing to differ from Maitland, but in one passage 
in that chapter he seems to usinerror. He says that the 
judges in the Middle Ages claimed “ some vague right of dis. 
regarding statutes which are directly at variance with the 
common law, or the law of God, or the royal prerogative,” 
and adds that little came of the claim. But a good deal 
came of it. It existed as the accepted theory till the begin. 
ning of parliamentary sovereignty in 1660, and this sove. 
reignty of the “law fundamental ” was categorically stated by 
people so much apart as Sir Edward Coke and Oliver Cromwell 

In all Maitland’s works, but notably in these papers, we are 
struck by the rare union of meticulous scholarship and 
warm humanjty. His humour is less a conscious effort than 
a pervasive aroma, clinging to phrases and metaphors and 
sometimes embodying itself in pieces of delightful raillery, 
like the review of Dr. Luckock’s History of Marriage. Like 
Lord Bowen, when he is most incisive he is often most 
amusing. He is always urbane, and his controversial methods 
rout without wounding. But he will tolerate no slack. 
mouthed speech, and the passion for perfection is visible in 
every line he wrote. He is as rigorous for truth as the dullest 
pedant who has not the wit to invent. “I should doubt,” we 
find him writing, “whether books about the most rapidly 
advancing of the physical sciences become antiquated more 
rapidly than those books about history which do not belong 
to the very first class.” Maitland’s work can never be 
antiquated : later discoveries may modify the conclusions, but 
the method, the spirit, will keep it always in the first rank of 
its kind. In the ordinary sense it will never be popular. 
He knew too much to produce easily. As he wrote, “anyone 
can quickly pack a portmanteau if he has only a sleeping suit 
to put in it.” He could not win an audience by way of 
rhetoric—by beating the drum, in his own words, outside the 
patriotic show and calling it historiography. The best com- 
mentary on his career will be found in what he wrote of Lord 
Acton :— 

“Plenty of men are troubled about these matters; plenty of 
men make theories, ‘alluring theories’ about them; but then they 
are not the men that know the backstairs or get their meals in the 
kitchen ; not the men who have toiled in the archives hunting 
the little fact that makes the difference. For Lord Acton, so it 
seems to me, nothing was too small because nothing was too 
large. The whole lay in every part and particle ; there and there 
only to be discovered, there and there only to be judged. A com 
ception of history so abstract and so concrete, so unitary and so 
manifold, so bold and so minute, would have paralyzed a weaker 
—., It did not paralyze him. He worked while the light 
jasted.” 





MARRIAGE AND THE EMPIRE.* 
A BOOK like Messrs. Eversley and Craies’ Marriage Laws of 
the British Empire brings out with striking clearness what 
must always be one of the greatest difficulties of Imperial 
polities. It is not without reason that English law regards 
all the inhabitants of the British Dominions beyond the 
seas as persons living under “foreign laws.” Modern 
sentiment likes (especially at such seasons as the present) to 
think of them as Britons and of their laws and Con- 
stitution as British, but they have had different problems to 
face, and our principle of Imperial development has hitherto 
lacked any satisfactory system of co-ordination. No more 
striking example of the resulting diversity could be found 
than in the Imperial laws on that most important and most 
harassed of all social institutions—marriage. It bas always 
been the theory of the English law that English settlers in a 
new country take with them so much of the law of England 
existing at the date of settlement “as the nature of things 
will bear.” Where, therefore, colonies owe their origin to 
the settlement of new countries one finds the common 
law of England forming a substratum. But it is just 
in these colonies that the most rapid social develop- 
ment has taken place: each has been faced with its own 
social problems (and not least among them the problem of 





* Marriage Laws of the British Empire. By W. P., Eversley and W, F. Craics, 
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marriage), and each has by the exercise of its powers of muni- 
cipal legislation slowly built up a system more or less com- 
plete and more or less divergent from our own. Something 
of the course of this varying growth may be seen from the 
fact that Lord Hardwick’s Act (26 George II, c. 33), 
the statute which in England put an end to the validity of 
“Common Law marriages,’ and prescribed the necessity 
of ceremonial celebration, affected none of the “Planted 
Colonies,” so that unless local legislation has supervened 
Common Law marriages (7.e., marriages by mere consent in 
the presence of a clergyman) would still be lawful in them. 
Most of them have, however, legislated very fully on the 
subject, and established methods of celebration no less 
cautious and elaborate than our own. On the other hand the 
table of prohibited degrees applies (it is thought) to all these 
colonies, as modified by the local Legislatures, which have, in 
this instance as in some others, been able to approach the 
subject with greater freedom from the prejudice of 
historical association than ourselves, for every one of them had 
yalidated the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister some 
years before ourselves, while some—e.g., New Zealand and 
Canada—bave carried logic to the point of audacity and 
sanction such marriages as those with a deceased brother's 
wife and wife’s niece. Even this, however, has been sur- 
passed by some of the South African colonies and protec- 
torates, where marriages with a deceased husband’s brother or 
nephew are allowed—flights of reason which will probably be 
beyond the British mind for many a decade. New Zealand 
and the Australian States also adopt the principle of legiti- 
mation by subsequent marriage, which is accepted in Scotland 
and, as will be seen, almost universally throughout the 
Empire. 

Possessions which we have acquired by conquest or cession 
from civilized Powers stand on a different footing. In these 
the law existing in the country at the date of acquisition has 
been recognized as the basis of development. In the most 
important of these countries—i.e., throughout South Africa up 
to the Zambesi, Ceylon, and British Guiana—the Roman 
Dutch Law has currency. The distinguishing features of this 
system comprise the recognition of the principle of legitimation 
by subsequent marriage and the prohibition (now abolished in 
Ceylon) of marriage between an adulterer and the woman 
with whom he has committed adultery, or of marriage with a 
widow or widower during the period of mourning—a provision 
which is now rapidly disappearing. Other points in this 
system are the invalidation of marriages where the wife 
is at the date of the marriage (without the knowledge 
of the husband) with child by another man and a slight 
difference in the table of probibited degrees which is 
taken partly from the Canon and partly from the 
Civil Law, whereas English law on the latter subject 
represents the Canon Law as varied to assist Henry VIII. 
in first annulling and afterwards valigading his marriage 
with Catherine of Aragon, and further a:nended in the reign 
of William IV. by an ingenious compromise between the 
Church and a member of the nobility, the main object 
of which was to legitimize the latter’s succession. In 
Mauritius, Seychelles, Quebec, and St. Lucia, on the 
other hand, the basis of the existing law is French, the 
first two named founding their systems on the Code Napoleon 
and the third on the ancient custom of Paris. These all 
allow legitimation by subsequent marriage, and have also 
adopted an excellent rule validating marriages celebrated 
without formalities when one of the parties is believed to be 
on the point of death; a principle which has also been accepted 
in many of the West Indian colonies and in Hong Kong and 
British Guiana, 

Possessions acquired from non-Christian Powers form yet 
another class. Here it has been found necessary in most cases 
to allow separate codes of marriage laws for the ‘native in- 
habitants, and unions between such persons are considered as 
legitimate which if celebrated between a white person and a 
native would be held not to comply with the essential require- 
ments of Christian marriage. It was on this latter ground 
that in the well-known case of In re Bethell a marriage cele- 
brated between a white man and a native woman, though 
performed in perfect accordance with the most revered cere- 
monials of the Baralong tribe, in whose country both parties 
were domiciled, was held to be invalid. It was in vain that 
the offspring of this union proved how Mr. Bethell slaughtered 





an ox, presented its head to Teepoo’s father, and ploughed her 
mother’s garden. The Court of Chancery was inexorable. 


But divergences of this nature are not confined to the 
Dominions and Dependencies. They find place also within the 
limits of the United Kingdom. The law of the Channel Islands 
is founded on the ancient “ custom of Normandy,” religious cir- 
cumstances account for considerable variations in Ireland, 
while it is, of course, well known that in Scotland (where the 
Koman and Dutch systems have greatly influenced legal 
development) marriages by consent are still recognized as 
binding. It is, however, generally found convenient to 
have these marriages legally confirmed, and the usual 
method of obtaining such confirmation is a curious 
survival from an obsolete state of law. The parties 
to such a marriage are still nominally punishable under 
ancient statutes of 1661 and 1698 by fine and imprison- 
ment, and persons who have made an irregular marriage 
now go before the Sheriff and make “confession.” The 
Sheriff records a conviction and imposes a fine, which, by 
an odd coincidence, always corresponds in amount with the 
ordinary marriage fee, and is the perquisite of his clerk, while 
the extract of the record of conviction forms the “ marriage 
lines” of the convicted couple. Even the Baralong custom 
(so fatal to the offspring of Teepoo) seems hardly less 
antiquated, 


But differences of this kind are not on the whole 
of very great importance. Those affecting the capacity 
to marry (as, for instance, in connection with the table 
of affinity) undoubtedly may create considerable hard- 
ship, but the laws of the Empire are now practically at 
one on this point. The failure of our law to recognize 
legitimation by subsequent marriage may also work hardly 
in some instances. Of far greater importance are differences 
in regard to the law of divorce (a subject which is rather 
scantily treated in the book under consideration). Here hardly 
any two systems seem in agreement. In Ireland and the Isle 
of Man the Courts can grant no divorce, though in one the 
Imperial Parliament, and in the other Tynwald, dissolves 
marriages by private act after judicial decree. Jersey and 
Guernsey allow no divorce at all, and in this they are fol- 
lowed by Quebee and a good number of the other Canadian 
States (inhabitants of which have to have recourse to 
the Dominion Parliament), Newfoundland, British Hon- 
duras, Trinidad, Barbados, Bermuda, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
and Malta. Scotland, on the other hand (following the 
Roman Dutch law), allows divorce after malicious desertion 
for four years, and Ceylon, British Guiana, and the 
South African colonies adopt the same principle, the 
latter treating as malicious desertion condemnation to 
death, if commuted or avoided by escape, and imprisonment 
for life. Mauritius and the Seychelles give divorce for 
wilful desertion for five years or continued absence with- 
out news for ten, also for bigamy, incest, and adultery alone, 
condemnation to five years’ imprisonment, and for injures 
graves—a phrase which apparently covers cruelty and 
insulting conduct, leaving considerable latitude to the 
Court in every instance. Australia and New Zealand have 
dealt even more freely with the subject. In New South Wales 
a husband is allowed divorce for adultery, or, if he has been 
three years domiciled in the colony at the date of the institu. 
tion of the suit, for three years’ desertion, habitual drunken- 
ness and neglect of duties on the part of his wife, or if se 
has at the date of the petition been three years in prison under 
a sentence of not less than seven years, or has attempted to 
murder or do him grievous bodily harm, or continually 
assaulted him. The wife can get divorce for adultery, 
coupled with cruelty or with three years’ desertion, or for 
incestuous or bigamous adultery, or, if the husband is 
domiciled in New South Wales, for his adultery only; and if 
she has been three years domiciled at the date of the petition 
she is put in practically the same position as the husband. 
Victorian legislation has been on the same lines, but it allows 
the wife divorce if her husband commits adultery in the con- 
jugal residence, while the laws of Queensland and Tasmania 
follow that of New South Wales, excepting the provisions 
for parties three years domiciled ; and South Australia seems 
to have adopted the English law. New Zealand also follows 
the New South Wales code, adding, as causes for divorce, con- 
viction for the murder of any child of either party to the 
marriage and confinement for lunacy during ten years out of 
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the twelve immediately preceding the decree when there is no 
likelihood of recovery. 

The Divorce Commission, whose labours are not yet 
ended, have presumably had under their consideration 
the laws of all countries and ages, and it is possible 
that they may pay more attention to the divergent 
systems within the Empire than to those outside it; bat they 
will have enough to do in dealing with the controversies which 
rage about our own system, and it is not likely, even if it were 
possible, that they will make any attempt to bring our law 
into conformity with the codes of our colonies. Is it too much 
to hope that an Imperial Conference may one day take in 
hand .a matter which is already of great, and threatens to 
become daily of greater, importance ? 





SEA-POWFER AND THE FUTURE.* 


THE reader who sees magic in the phrase “Two-Power 
Standard” will derive comfort from the earlier portion of 
Mr. Fiennes’ most interesting book. There is shown to be 
little need for apprehension at present lest the British Navy 
should fall short of the Two-Power standard. Nevertheless 
the reader’s satisfaction is short-lived. The comfortable 
feeling has hardly time to assert itself before it is rudely, 
checked by an attempt to show that our Navy, strong as it is 
is by no means strongenough. Lord Morley has said that “it is 
better to bear the burden of impracticableness than to stifle 
conviction.” Mr. Fiennes very evidently agrees. There is no 
compromise about him. He comes, indeed, to the conclusion 
that our Imyerial requirements demand for our Navy some- 
thing more like a Four-Power than a Two-Power standard of 
strength. 

The comparative strength of naval forces is not to be 
gauged by a mere counting of keels. In this book the test of 
actual battle-strength is applied so far as possible—gun- 
power, weight of broadside, amount of protection, speed, 
being closely and fully considered. The results are set out 
with admirable clearness in a series of tables. On this show- 
ing the British Home Fleet, with the first, second, and third 
Cruiser Squadrons, appears twice as strong as the whole German 
fleet, while the Mediterranean and Atlantic Fleets, with the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth Cruiser Squadrons, are almost equal to 
the combined Austrian and Italian navies. So much for the 
Triple Alliance. Again, the British Navy is shown to have a 
very large preponderance over the combined German and 
French fleets, and to have a reasonable—though by no means 
wide—margin of superiority over the fleets of the United 
States and of Germany taken together. 

The review of our position in relation to Germany is 
clearly stated. The dangers of invasion and of the “bolt 
from the blue” are relegated to their due position far 
down the scale of probabilities. On the other hand, 
the dangers arising out of Germany’s natural desire for free 
access to the ocean are not minimized. Mr. Fiennes does not 
anticipate a Franco-German conflict, nor does Le attach much 
weight to the theories of German designs upon Holland or 
Belgium. “It is through Denmark,” he says, “that our 
danger lies.” The absorption of Denmark, by conquest or by 
treaty, would not only “make of the Baltic a true German 
mare clausum,” bat would give to Germany the use of the 
Faroe Islands and of Iceland, whence she “would turn our 
flank and free herself from the limitations imposed by the 
breakwater of the British Islands.” This part of the argu- 
ment is not altogether convincing. Such things as the great 
German camp at Elsenborn and the military preparations on 
the railway to and beyond Malmédy cannot be dismissed as 
being without significance. Moreover, how is Great Britain 
to uphold Danish independence by force? “In 1864,” we 
read, “we grossly failed in the performance of our duty.” 
Surely the fact is that, being without allies and without 
adequate force for effective intervention on land, Lord 
Palmerston’s Government was powerless. Are we relatively 
more powerful now ? 

From European we turn to world politics, with special re- 
ference to the situation in the Pacific. This part of the 
subject, which is of vital import to the Empire, is as ably 
dealt with as it is interesting. It is assumed, indeed—thus 
proving once more the dangers of prophecy—that the Anglo- 
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Japanese Alliance must finally lapse in 1915. Yet, despite its 
renewal, we may find ourselves before long obliged to maintain 
an Imperial fleet in the Pacific. Mr. Fiennes foresees an 
eventual conflict between Japan and the United States for the 
mastery of the Pacific, and he does not anticipate the victory 
of the Americans. In any case the British Dominions wij] 
assuredly not be on the side of Japan, whatever be the 
state of Anglo-Japanese relations. It is one of the gravest 
of the problems which confront the British Empire that, so 
far as the politics of the Pacific are concerned, Canadian and 
Australian sentiment is represented rather by the policy of 
the United States than by that of Great Britain. As the 
situation develops, a redistribution of our naval forces would 
seem almost inevitable; and there is reason to believe that 
the prospect of a consequent diminution of our strength 
in European waters already enters into the German 
calculations. 

The conclusion reached is that it will be necessary to main- 
tain Imperial forces fully able to cope with the Triple Alliance 
in the “ pelagic” sphere, while simultaneously exerting in the 
“oceanic ” sphere an influence proportionate to our Imperial 
responsibilities. On this basis, and after examining the 
building programmes of our potential adversaries, Mr. Fiennes 
demands at least twenty-nine Dreadnoughts and Invincibles 
in the next three years. This seems indeed a counsel of per- 
fection. It is suggested that India and the Dominions should 
bear some of this great burden; but certainly the attitude of 
the latter in regard to questions of Imperial policy and Imperial 
defence hardly gives ground for hope thatthey would respond to 
an appeal to do more than they havealready undertaken. The 
renewal and modification of the Japanese Treaty introduces a 
new factor, it is true; though the treaty as it stands will not solve 
our Imperial difficulties, caused by our lack of representation 
in the Pacific, if the Dominions should be actively on the side 
of the United States in the event of a Japanese-American 
War. 

Mr. Fiennes is at his best when discussing the situation as 
it is. Even if we cannot give unqualified support to his con- 
clusions, his admirable presentation of the facts upon which 
those conclusions are based calls for nothing but commenda- 
tion. All who are interested in Imperial and naval questions 
will find it well worth while to read and to consider the pro- 
blems which confront the British Empire as set out in this 
book. 





NATURAL CHRISTIANITY.* 


Dean FREMANTLE has written a little book of much 
interest and charm. In it he makes an attempt “ to harmonize 
and in a certain sense identify Christianity with the natural 
course of life and history.” We think that the gist of his book 
is very well summed up in the words of St. Augustine, which 
he quotes :— 

“ For that very thing which is now called the Christian religion 
existed among the ancients, and never was lacking from the 
beginning of the human race until the time when Christ Himself 
should come in the flesh ; from which time the true religion, which 
already existed, began to be called Christian.” 

Our author makes frequent appeal to the first chapter of 
St. John. He believes as ardently as any Quaker in “the 
light that lighteth every man.” “If Christ is in every man, 
then the Incarnation is the highest point of a process which 
is in its very essence natural.” This is certainly a perfectly 
legitimate interpretation to put upon the sentence, “The 
Word was made flesh.” Dean Fremantle writes of the 
Creeds in a manner to be of great consolation to those to 
whom they present some insuperable difficulties. “The 
power of our religion,” he writes, 

“does not consist of the statement of facts, but in the spiritual 
meaning of the facts. And it would be well for those of the 
Anglican -Communion who condemn Nonconformists for not 
caring fully enough for the Creed, and for insisting on the 
Bible as the great teacher, to remember what has just been said, 
The God of the Creed is the Maker of the world; the God of the 
New Testament is the‘ Father of mercies and the God of all 
comfort.’ ” ; 

Of the present state of the public mind in relation to religion 
Dean Fremantle takes an optimistic view. He sees no 
diminution of interest in religion—he sees an increase. In fact, 
he believes religion to be a part of human nature, therefore 
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a preoccupation which man cannot lose. People talk 
desparingly of the prevalence of irreligion because the 
churches are not full. Dean Fremantle warns them against 
ceiving undue weight to such a sign. In the carrying out of the 
mission of the Church he thinks 


«awrong position and value has been assigned to the function 
of public worship. Our Lord said nothing about it, but bent all 
His energies to the inspiring of the whole life of His followers 
with the spirit of faith and righteousness. But now, 
when men think of the religion and the Church, the idea before 
their minds is the practice of pubhe worship, the buildings 
in which it is conducted, the regulation of its ministers, with some 
adjuncts of beneficence. But the true object of the Church is not 
merely to testify by word or by prayer, but to live out the whole 
life in all its branches, public and private, in all its relations to 
God and to man, in the faith and spirit of the Master. Towards 
this, no doubt, public worship is a great help; but it must be, as 
the Master left it, free, comprehensive, and mutable.” 


To the larger and more important portion of the Church—the 
laity—Dean Fremantle’s book will come, we think, as a great 
benefit. 





A LEAP IN THE DARK.* 


Proressor Dicey published this book in 1893, while the 
Home Rule Bill of that year was still under the consideration 
of Parliament, before, indeed, it had been sent up to the 
Lords. He brings it out again in compliance with an earnest 
request from the Irish Unionists. In a new introduction he 
emphatically repeats his protest against the principle on 
which that Bill was founded, while he points out that the 
danger with which it threatened the prosperity, even the 
existence, of the Empire is more imminent thanever. A com- 
bination of Socialists, Separatists, and Destructives is bent 
on forcing through Parliament a similar measure: the details 
are of little importance; no one can suppose for a moment 
that they will be changed for the better. Eighteen years ago 
the Nationalists had every reason to show as much moderation 
as they could bring themselves and the driving power 
behind them to put up with; now they are masters of 
the situation. Is it likely that they will diminish their 
demands by one jot or tittle? Is it not certain 
that they will increase them? Meanwhile all the objections 
to Home Rule remain unanswered. It is as impossible 
as ever to tow Ireland a thousand miles into the 
Atlantic. Till that can be done it would be madness to make 
her into a self-governing colony. And even then we should 
have to keep a permanent garrison to help the loyal minority 
in defending themselves. As to the arguments of the book now 
republished we need not dwell on them. They have never been 
answered, and they seem to us unanswerable. One criticism 
ouly we will make, and this is in the title. Is it really 
a leap in the dark that we are about to make? Is not the 
guif lighted up with a lurid light? Do we not know what 
was done or attempted by the one Home Rule Assembly that 
history knows, the Irish Parliament of 1689? Are we not 
familiar with the Nationalist ideals as the orators of the 
party set them forth to congenial audiences of rebels and 
enemies? Yes; there is no “dark” in this matter. 





A PHILOSOPHER IN HARLEY STREET.t 


Dr. Peter HarpIne is supposed to live in a well-known 
street, where physicians most do congregate, and to write the 
letters which we have inthis volume. They cover a period of 
something less than a year, and it seems to have been a 
crowded time for our doctor. One son is revolving the ques- 
tion whether he shall take up the profession of medicine, and 
he receives some admirable advice while he is deliberating 
and when he has resolved; another son is passing through a 
crisis of religious feeling at school, and the situation is dis- 
cussed in a very sensible letter. Then there is a daughter's 
love affair, with more than one complication. Does she love 
him sufficiently ? Will he do better by prolonging his scientific 
training or by taking at once to the money-making part of the 
business? Then he goes himself with a party of pilgrims to 
Lourdes, and relates his experiences and conclusions in what 
is, perhaps, the best of all the letters. “ Nothing,” he tells us, 
“approaching to ordinary, exact scientific observation, as the 
modern medical world understands it, is carried out at Lourdes,” 
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and the air is full, as one might expect, of rumours of 
miracles. But this need not hinder us from believing that 
there is much in the Lour‘e; story to make us think and 
hope. There is superstition, possibly imposture, certainly 
commercialism ; but there is faith, and by faith we live. Then 
there are lighter touches. We see that the doctor is a keen 
angler. What fisherman will not sympathize with what he 
says about the parr who rises eagerly at the fly while the half- 
pounder has not yet made up his mind even to look atit? He 
goes toan Oxford v. Cambridge Athletic Sports at Queen’s 
and takes occasion to reassure us on the matter of degenera- 
tion; and, when someone objects that it is only the cream 
that one sees there, profoundly remarks that “ races, like milk, 
must be judged by the cream that they produce,” 





NOVELS. 


—_— 


QUEED.* 


Tue author of this novel belongs to the hereditary tribe of 
story-tellers whose roots are buried deep in the past; all life for 
him would most conveniently fall under the form of narrative 
which begins *‘ Once upon a time.” So far as we know, this is 
Mr. Harrison's first novel, and it is an exceptionally promis- 
ing one. The born story-teller is by instinct indifferent to 
the accusation of employing stale devices ; he always writes 
with sureness and confidence, convinced of the eternal pro- 
priety of gathering up all his loose threads and tucking them 
neatly away by whatever miracles of coincidence. To be a 
born story-teller is indeed an artistic disadvantage unless the 
writer rules his talents with a discipline which may be 
irksome but is indispensable for a man of conscience. Mr. 
Harrison is a man of conscience, and to the sureness and 
fluency of his class he has added enough acquired virtues to 
make us regard him as an author to be held in regard and 
watched. The plot might have done service in an old “ three- 
decker ” novel, and there are declensions from a very delicate 
comedy of manners to unsatisfying farce; but these things 
scarcely seem to matter beside the mass of humour, wistful- 
ness, and humanity. 

The scene of the story is a city in one of the Southern 
States of America. The leading men of the city are 
good Democrats, who still look back to the Civil War as 
a time when the South bravely tried to prevent the promotion 
of black men to a state of life for which they were unfitted 
and in which they would be unhappy. The type of these 
thinkers is a newspaper editor, Colonel Cowles, whose flaming 
language has more than a touch of Elijah Pogram. To this 
community there comes the young “evolutionary sociologist,” 
Mr. Queed, who is in search of his father. Little Em’ly was 
not looked for with less method than Queed employs in trying 
to discover the whereabouts of his unknown father, who from 
time to time directs his footsteps by discharging an anopy- 
mous missive at him through the post. Yet Peggotty searched 
for Little Emly diligently, and there is certainly no diligence 
about Queed’s search. He comes South because he is 
mysteriously instructed to do so, but he also adopts the not 
irrational position that it would be much easier for his 
eccentric parent to declare himself than for his son to find 
him, and that on the whole his father had better be left to do 
so. The evolutionary sociologist has, indeed, no time to spare 
from the monumental work he is writing. He has educated 
himself; he has no friends; and he thinks and speaks only in 
the scientific language of the social-philosophical books 


which are the breath of his life. The poor wretch 
knows no. other language. He is_ prodigiously 
inhuman. He writes of the destinies of men and women 


under the civilization of their day—a tender subject one would 
think for a man of sensibility and imagination—with an 
appalling detachment, as though the whole subject were an 
algebraic problem with no more influence on human happi- 
ness than the hieroglyphics on an Egyptian monument. His 
whole day, indeed his whole life for years in advance, is 
arranged by schedule, so that he is able to say which chapter 
he will be writing at any particular moment. He takes up his 
quarters at a boarding-house kept by a faded gentlewc man— 
a kind-hearted creature who feels that to dun a boarder for 
payment would be to smirch the well-bred traditions of “her 
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ancestor the Governor-General ” whose statue dignifies one of | final defeat by the ill-health of her little boy. Nevertheless the 


the public squares of the city. Fortunately the good lady’s 
niece, who has a sound as well as a pretty head on her 
shoulders, is less afflicted by such ruinous scruples. Queed 
stays on and on without so much as an apology for not paying 
for his board. The niece, Charlotte Lee, acts as “ business 
woman” in spare moments for her sensitive aunt, and tackles 
the inhuman philosopher. He means no harm. Such mundane 
matters as bills have not disturbed the serenity of his Olympian 
existence. He is of course a colossal egoist, but he does not 
know it. The tackling of Queed by the niece is a charming 
piece of comedy. The “business woman” gets some money 
it is true, but makes no other impression. The egoist goes on 
his scheduled way hurting the feelings of the consumptive 
daughter of the house at every opportunity, invariably 
supremely unconscious of his brutality. 

But the brave heart of the niece is now set on a campaign: 
she will assault and capture the stronghold of preposterous 
contradictions and futility, Queed’s mind. She finds employ- 
ment for him under the “ military economist,” Colonel Cowles, 
ostensibly in order that he may be able to pay for his board. 
His articles are miracles of erudition, but no one reads them, 
and therefore they have no effect whatever on public opinion. 
Before long the inevitable happens. Queed is threatened 
with dismissal from the paper. No doubt he despises the 
paper—all papers for that matter—yet the threat of dismissal 
“if he does not improve” is none the less an intellectual 
humiliation. The incident somehow increases the growing 
pressure of Charlotte Lee’s campaign. He defiantly avows 
his intention of becoming editor. The description of how he 
sets to work by scientific method to reduce to its elements, 
master, and imitate the claptrap style of the “military 
economist ” is a very piquant satirical idea. He 
does master the style. It may be inexcusable in itself, but 
it gives Queed authority in the market-place and gradually 
brings him into human contact with bis fellows. This sort of 
writing, which was dashed off in a few minutes by the Colonel, 
cost Queed infinite thought. The flamboyant phrases were so 
many counters or symbols which he had to arrange and 
rearrange so as to produce an echo of his great examplar 
without plagiarizing him. The following passage describes an 
interview between the Colonel and Queed :— 

“*Did you write this?’ ‘Yes. Why not?’ ‘It’s about as 

much like your usual style as my style is like Henry James’s.’ 
* You don’t consider it a good editorial, then?’ ‘You have not 
necessarily drawn the correct inference from my remark. I con- 
sider it an excellent editorial. In fact—I shall make it my leader 
to-morrow morning. But that has nothing to do with how you 
happen to be using a style exactly the reverse to your own.’ 
Queed had heaved a great sigh. The article occupied three pages 
of copy-paper in a close handwriting, and represented sixteen 
hours’ work, Its author had rewritten it eleven times, incessantly 
referring to his text-book, the files of the Post, and subjecting 
each phrase to the most gruelling examination before finally 
admitting it to the perfect structure. However, it seemed no use 
to bore one’s employer with details such as these. ‘I have been 
doing a little studying of late ——’ ‘ Under excellent masters, it 
seems. Now this phrase, “the ultimate reproach and the final 
infamy ” ’—the Colonel unconsciously smacked his lips over it— 
‘why, sir, it sounds like one of my own.’ Queed started. ‘If 
you must know, it is one of your own, You used it on October 
26th, 1900, during, as you will recall, the closing days of the 
presidential campaign.’ ” 
We shall not relate how Charlotte’s campaign ends, nor how 
Queed found his father, nor how the discovery caused him 
unexpected difficulties, Enough to say that the conversion of 
the inhuman evolutionary sociologist is complete, or if it is 
not complete promises to become so under a continuance of 
the same treatment. One of the secondary characters, Charles 
Gardiner West, is a capital study of a young man whose high 
ideals are upset by his vacillations and too agreeable faculty 
of accommodation. The story does credit to its author, and 
may be firmly recommended as a kind of first aid for mis- 
anthropes. 





The Gift of the Gods. By Flora Annie Steel. (W. Heinemann. 
2s. net.)—The scene of this novel is laid in the Highlands, ground 
not unfamiliar to Mrs. Steel, but not so attractive as the usual 
Oriental setting of her stories. The present little book is a study 
of temperament, the final surrender of the rather stiff-backed 
heroine, Margaret Macdonald, to the courtship of the fascinating 
but irresponsible “ Man from the Sea” being finely conceived and 
degeribed. The reader’s sympathies will be largely enlisted on the 
side of Margaret, and he will be almost inclined to lament he, 








sale of Westray, although to a most unpleasant specimen of the 
newly rich, is much the best thing that could happen for all the 
personages of the story. 

Lilamani. By Maud Diver. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This 
is the story of the marriage of a young artist with a high-caste 
Hindu lady. The scene, however, is not, as might be thought 
from this description, laid in India, but on the Riviera and in 
England. Lilamani, the heroine, has fled with her enlightened 
father, Sir Lakshman Singh, from a marriage, arranged by her 
mother, with the intention of studying medicine in order to serve 
her countrywomen. In her semi-emancipated state she falls in 
love with a young Englishman, and the difficulty she has in 
adapting herself to the réle of an English wife shows how impos- 
sible would have been the plan of her studying medicine, 
Lilamani is a beautiful and fascinating personage, but it must be 
confessed that, although the author sees her through rose-coloured 
spectacles, the reader will sympathize with the point of view of 
the English relations-in-law, who find her more than trying. 

ReapasLeE Novets.—The Marriage of Quixote. By Donald 
Armstrong. (Martin Secker. 6s.)—A fine study of life and 
character, though not always pleasant to read.——The Hon. Peggy, 
By G. B. Lancaster. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—A novel of the 
Baedeker kind and sufficiently good ; but the Empress Helena was 
not a British princess. The Choice of Theodora. By Thomas 
Cobb. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Charles Lamb asks : If by crooking 
your finger you could kill an unknown mandarin in China and 
gain vast riches, would you do it? Here is the problem in a 
simpler form.—— Where the Shamrock Grows. By George H. Jessopp. 
(Murray and Evinden. 3s. 6d.)—A good Irish story. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms,] 

In the Hand of the Potter. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Begbie tells in a very effective way some 
true stories of what is commonly called “ conversion.” There are 
many who deny that there is any such thing; there are 
those who would class all spiritual experiences as delusions; 
others, in their zeal for sacramental ord'nances, refuse to accept 
anything that seems to lie outside. And, on the other hand, 
there are some who discredit the truth by exaggerations and 
conventions. Let anyone who is in doubt read Mr. Begbie’s book. 
His narratives bear a manifest stamp of truth; the men and 
women whom they picture to us are not by any means formed 
after one pattern. Their experiences are not all of the same kind. 
The characteristic common to all is that they show changes— 
sometimes sudden, sometimes worked out with painful delays— 
which cannot be accounted for except by the theory of some 
preter-human action. Perhaps the most remarkable are those of the 
dipsomaniacs, whom our author is careful to distinguish from 
drunkards. The true dipsomaniac, in whom the passion for alcohol 
is congenital, is pronounced by science to be incurable, yet con- 
version cures him. 





Letters from India. By Lady Wilson (A. C. Macleod). (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—These letters cover a period 
of twenty years. They are written by the wife of an Indian 
official, who is Financial Commissioner of the Punjaub. It deals, 
as might be expected, with many subjects, and is always illuminat- 
ing. Camp life, earthquake experiences—Lady Wilson had the bad 
or good luck to be at Dharmsala when the great earthquake took 
place—Indian ways of living and thinking, memories of great 
events, are among the things Lady Wilson writes about commiscens 
seria ludo. Then we are introduced to various interesting person- 
alities. At one end there is Lord Kitchener; at the other a poor 
Indian prince who, having been carefully looked after during his 
minority, has to be set free when he comes of age, and is soon 
brought to his end by evil company. There is an instructive 
chapter on “Indian Unrest.” We see how the movement is 
engineered out there, much as it is here, mutatis mutandis. 
Hindus there hope to become the ruling race in our stead, 
politicians here make it their métier to be champions of oppressed 
peoples. Then we learn something about Tibet and its politics from 
the best of all possible sources. There are experiences of travel, 
Indian and other, sketches of Simla and Rawal Pindi and other 
places, and we get some information about Indian art and Indian 
music, The book has neither table of contents nor index, but the 
reader may easily do withont these helps by going through it 
from beginning to end. 
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In the Time of the Pharaohs. By Alexandre Moret. Translated 
by Mme. Moret. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
volume contains six essays originally published in the Revue de 
paris. They are not continuous, but they have the common object 
of interesting the reader in Egyptian matters. The first deals 
with the restoration and preservation of the Egyptian remains. 
We are glad to see a general approval of what has been done in 
the matter of the Phile temples. Every care has been taken to 
revent damage, and with considerable success. The question 
whether antiquities can be left in situ is discussed. No one would 
wish anything else to be done, but is a general protection possible ? 
Chapter IT. tells the story of the Tel-cl-Amarna tablets. These 
seem to have been treated on their first discovery with less 
respect that they deserved. Prehistoric Egypt is treated in 
“Egypt before the Pyramids”; the next chapter tells us much 
about the Pyramids themselves. The “ Book of the Dead” is the 
subject of Chapter V., and finally we have an account of “ Egyptian 
Magic.” The book is well adapted to the purpose for which it was 
put together. 





Sicily in Shadow and in Sun. By Maud Howe. (Stanley Paul 
and Co, 12s. 6d. net.)—Here we have a very graphically written 
story of the catastrophe of Messina. It begins with a pleasant 
little dinner of four on December 28th, 1908. At the end of it 
the evening newspapers are brought in with the headline “ Earth- 
quake in Calabria.” But evening newspaper have the same 
character all over the world, and an earthquake is a familiar 
sensation. ‘Then the truth becomes known ; there is a picturesque 
description, among other things, of the collection in the streets of 
Rome for the sufferers. Then we hear about some of the fugitives, 
for they had already begun to arrive in Rome. One of them tells 
the story of how she and her people escaped. After this we 
have narratives of the efforts to give help, the Royal visit to the 
éesolated city, the voyage of the ‘ Babylon,’ the American relief 
chip, and generally the zealous energy of the American colony, 
headed by the Ambassador, to do all that was possible to relieve 
the awful pressure of distress. Altogether we have a most vivid 
account of the great earthquake, as effective in its way as any- 
thing within our experience. 


The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization. By Angelo Mossi 
Translated by Marian C. Harrison. (T. Fisher Unwin. 16s, net.) 
—Signor Mossi followed up his “ Palaces of Crete and their 
Builders” by the work now before us in which he deals with the 
Neolithic age as it is to be seen in the Cretan and other 
Mediterranean remains. On the whole the book will be found 
somewhat disappointing to the reader, who will find himself 
wandering about in a wilderness of detail. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the enthusiasm and energy of Signor Mossi. He 
brought to his work a devotion which could not be surpassed, and 
collected a vast store of material, here reproduced for the student 
in an almost embarrassing profusion. Still we soon find that these 
details, even if they do bewilder us, are often very interesting. 
There is the double-herded axe, for instance, the subject being 
illustrated with analogies from other lands. There is achapter on 
woman’s dress and fashions of arranging the hair in the pre- 
historic times. Lace seems to have been known even in those 
early days. Many of the remains are of a religious class; and in 
Neolithic religion matriarchy, it would seem, prevailed. Then we 
read, somewhat, it may be, to our surprise, about “ Neolithic 
navigation.” How a man would sect about making a ship and its 
rigging with the equipment of a stone knife is something of a 
problem, After this we have disquisitions on the “Copper Age.” 
Was there such an age before tin was discovered or used? It has 
been denied. But Signor Mossi brings to reinforce the affirmative 
side a number of discoveries of his own. We may mention also 
the anthropological chapters—anthropology was Signor Mossi’s 
special study—in which much that is valuable may be found. 





The Song Companion to the Scriptures. Compiled by the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan. (Morgan and Scott)—“ This Hymn-book,” we 
road in the preface, “has been prepared to meet the demand 
created by the growth of the Bible-School Movement.” It claims 
not to be denominational, and it has what we may describe as a 
doctrinal arrangement. First are five hymns to the Holy Trinity, 
then 147 which have for their subjects various aspects of the 
Divine Persons and their work: those that follow (163-547) 
relate to various Christian privileges, and the remainder (548- 
609) are suited for special occasions and classes of worshippers. 
Finally we have a selection of Psalms and Canticles. We miss 
some favourites, while we see others that have found, or are likely 
to find, favour. One improvement we notice. The name of the 
writer is given on the first line. This is always an interesting 


The Locomotive Publishing Company send us some specimens of 
their Railway Pictorial Postcards. (2s. per dozen.) They aro 
very effective representations of locomotive engines of our many 
railways, home and foreign. We can imagine two classes of 
persons to whom they will be highly interesting. There are boys 
with a mechanical turn who know one kind of locomotive from 
another, a “Swansea,” for instance, from a “Farncombe” or a 
“Barcombe” ; the other will be of dwellers in some remote region 
where the sight of these things are unknown, where long journeys 
are made by the help of horse or ox. Most of our readers will be 
able to think of someone, of this class or of that, to whom a packet 
of these cards will be a welcome present. 
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LIBERTY’S | 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Regent Street, London 


a = 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8. W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form, 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 


PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID............... £90,000,000. 


—x 


who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 





fact, 





48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 









Allbutt (Sir C). A tem of Medicine, Vol. 9, 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 25/0 
Anderson (A. J.), When Satam took Flesh, cr 8V0 ........0.00.c0000000000 (8S. Paul) 6/0 
Blyth (J.), Folly’s Gate, cr 8V0 .............cccceeeeeee sessesses (Long) 6/0 
Borchardt (W. G.), Junior Algebra, 12mo ..............+. ..(Rivingtons) 2/6 


Bray (R. A.), Boy Labour and Apprenticeship, cr 8vo......... (Constable) net 5/0 
Broster (D. K.) and key wed (G. W.), Chantemerle, cr 8vo ...... (J. Murray) 6/0 









Buchanan (E. 8.), The rd Unrolled, cr 8V0 ........6...+« (J. Ouseley) net 2/6 
Buck (P. C.), Un Harmony, 8vo ..(Clarendon Press) net 6/0 
Buckrose (J. E.), Love in a Little Town, cr 8vo ................+ (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Burmester (F, G.), A Bavarian Village Player, cr 8vo ............... (Greening) 6/0 
Burns (C. D.), Oid Creed and the New Faith, cr 8vo_...... (F, Griffiths) net 5/0 


Butler (G.G.), Colonel St. Paul of Ewart, Soldier and Diplomat, 2 vols, 8vo 
f The) By “ Miles,” 8 (F oot 3 yo 
Campaign of Gettysburg (The) By “ Miles,” 8vo ...............(F. Groom) ne 
Chance Medley (A), Cr BVO .......ccccccccceeeeeeeneeesees ...(Constable) net 5/0 
Connolly (Mrs. RB. M.), Bermadu, cr 8V0_ ..........csccsenscsesseseeeenres (Greening) 3/6 
Crockett (8S. R.), Sweethearts at Home, 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/ 
Croker (B. M.), A Rolling Stone, er 8vo .. sssadautilioniiiadahaaandl (F. V. White) 6/0 
Cuthell (E. E.), An Imperial Victim : Louise Archduchess of 
PIE, BH Wang BUD ncccconazsctccscsccesccecescqnccssscnoccnesccceqseecssoss (8S. Paul) net 24/0 
Dimock (N.), Papers on the Doctrine of the English Church concerning 
the Eucharistic Presence, 2 vols., cr 8V0..............6.c0.0000 (Longmans) net 5/0 
Dwight (T.), Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, cr 8vo......Longmans) net 3/6 
Eliot (Sir G.), The Suk, their Language and Folklore, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Florian (A. R.), Second French Course, 12m0 .............c00000000 (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Fremantle (F.), A Traveller's Study of Health and Empire, 8vo 
(J. Ouseley) net 7/6 
Gammon (J. C.), Reinforced Concrete Design Simplified, 4to 
(C. Lockwood) net 10/6 
Gissing (A.), One Ash, CrBV0...........--.c-ccccssecccessereesssssereeseeses (F. V. White) 6/0 
Guitteau (W. B.), Government and Politics in the United States, cr 8vo 
(Harrap) net 5/0 
Harnack (A.), The Date of the Acts and of the Sa Gospels, cr 5vo 
(Williams and Norgate) net 5/0 
omy GB.) Tine Wate, CF Br] .nrccorccscoscccsosccscccsscsescncsesccccosvores (F. Griffiths) 6/0 
Imms (A. D.), A Laboratory Note-Book of Zoology for Indian Students, 
folio (Longmans) net 7/6 
Ingram (E. M.), John Allard ; or, the Game and the Candle, cr 8vo 
(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Lane (Mrs. J.), Talk of the Town, Cr 8V0  ........c.cccseceneeereeeeeeeeeeeees (J. Lane) 6/0 
Loening (G. C.), Monoplanes and Biplanes, 8vo ....(Low) net 12/6 
Love (J. K.), The Deaf Child, oF 890............000.00.cccccsccsescscces (Simpkin) net 4/6 
McDowall (S. A.), A Laboratory Note-Book of Physics, 2 Parts, roy. 8vo 
(Dent) each net 2/6 
Maclean (J. K.), Dr. Pierson and His Message, Svo...... (Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Madge Carrington and Her Welsh Neighbour. By ‘‘ Draig Glas,’’ cr 8vo 
(S. Paul) 6/0 
Merrick (L.), The Position of Peggy Harper, cr 8vo ........ sated (Nelson) net 2/0 
Morrison (A.), The Painters of Japan, 2 vols., folio .................. (Jack) net 105/0 
Mossop (C, P.), Railway Operating Statistics, cr 8vo 
(Railway Gazette) net 2/6 


Murdoch (W. G. B.), The Renaissance of the Nineties, roy. 16mo 
(De Lamore Press) net 2/6 
Nethersole (S. C.), Ripe Corn—a novel, cr 8V0 ................000 (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Oldham (O.), Students Guide to Company Secretarial Work, cr 8vo 
(I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Pastorgoneff (L. P.), The Legal Positions of English Companies in Russia, 
TRIN inc ssccoesdbisinindiiesebaie uessin abisaniaeoa wei eadtidirnetimimmeaiietiaeipiaimiaietinamateentnel (Jordan) net 2/6 
Pitfield (Mrs. A.), The Silence of Gray's Inn, er 8vo...... .. (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford. New 
Series, Vol 7, 8vo............ ..++ee(Clarendon Press) net 7/6 



















Roscoe (E. 8.), The Growth of English Law, 8vo «+ seeeeee. (Stevens & Sons) 7/6 
Rothery (G. C.), Ceilings and their Decoration, cr 8vo...(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Ryce (M.), Mrs. Drummond's Vocation, cr 8vo ...................6 (Heinemann) 6/0 


Smith (H. 8,), ‘‘ Yakusu,”’ the Very Heart of Africa, 8vo 

(Marshall Bros.) net 6/0 
Summers (J.), Pluto and Proserpine, a Poem, cr 8vo ............(5. Paul net 2/¢ 
Tighe (H.), Intellectual Marie, cr 8V0 ..............:.00006 csseeseeeee (Leong) 6/9 
Watson (G.), Toddie, er 8vo..... : ...(Mills & Boon) 6/9 


“THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 










Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of ali 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
NORWAY ruintst Fuorvs 


BY THE 
Twin-secrew S.S. *‘OTRANTO,” 12,124 tons, 14,000 h.p., of the 


ORIENT LINE. 


From GRIMSBY—29th July; 12th August. 


13 Days for 12 Guineas 


and upwards, 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, and HOLLAND from Grimsby 26th August. 
17 days for 15 Guineas 
and upwards, 
Luxurious Lounges, Single Berth Cabins. 
Bedstead State Rooms, Cabins De Luxe, Wireless Telegraphy. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGA'IION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., & 28 Cockspur Street, S.W, 
Managers—F, GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 


ROY AL |Total Funds - £17,433,941. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
COMPANY, 














ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
BURGLARY. 





HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES 228 Lombard Street, LONDON. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,000, 





Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GGV.o. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax { 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 

- — Policy holders. 
ull particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Stat t of A ts, be had on application t 
Company’s Offices or Agents, a aaatieations tun Reaneies needed” acl 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 














Tas CORPORATION OF COVENTRY 
is prepared to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all 
the Rates and Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per annuum, repay- 
able at any time on six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable 
half-yearly. The Loans may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred.—Forms 
ol appication may be obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 














HOUSES, &c., WANTED OR TO LET. 
ADY BEAUMONT recommends a COUNTRY 


HOME for paying guests. Tennis, croquet, golf, and boating, 
Instruction given in poultry keeping, cooking, and housework, Mrs, 
WILLIAMS, Hill Farm Bungalow, nr. Botley, Hants. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Bss2x EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MALDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
MIXED BOYS AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

WANTED, a fully qualified HEAD MASTER for the GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS at MALDON, 

The gentleman appointed must be a married man, and a Graduate of one of 
the Universities of the United Kingdom. He will be required to commence 
his duties at an early date, and will be permitted to take boarders in his 
private house at his own risk. 

SALARY £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 each to £350 
per annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 in addition on the first fifty Paying 
Scholars, en1 10s. for each Paying Scholar after that number. Applications 
must be made on Forms which will be supplied by me, and must be sent in not 
later than 19th August, 1911, to me, the undersigned. 

J. H. NICHOLAS, 

County Offices, Secretary. 

Chelmsford, 
19th July, 1911. 


(GJLASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMI TTEE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


PHONETICS. 

The Committee require the services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
Phonetics. Preference will be given to a male candidate. Commencing 
salary £150 per annum. Applications, stating age, experience, and special 
qualifications, and accompanied by thirty copies of testimonials, may be 
made to the DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, Technical Collere, Glasgow, on 
or before 31st current. 


(oRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach General 
Subjects. Manual work a necessity. Art a recommendation. Salary £120, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £1€0. A higher initial salary may be paid 
to a specially suitable candidate with experience. Apply to the HEAD 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 

25th July, 1911. 
IR WALTER St. JOHN’S SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
BATTERSBFA. 

Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MASTER. He should possess good 
degree, be able to teach ordinary Form Subjects, and must be specially qualified 
to give instruction in German by modern methods, and to help with Com- 
mercial Subjects. Teaching diploma and previous experience desirable. Salary 
£150, rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a 
maximum of £300. Apply, with copies of three recent testimonials, to the 
HEAD MASTER, 

RDINGLY COLLEGE.—The HEAD MASTERSHIP 
f will become Vacaat at the end of the present Term. Candidates, who 
must be graduates in Holy Orders, can obtain particulars from the Secretary, 
Ardingly College, Hayward’s Heath. Applicants should mark their letters 
**Head Mastership "’ on the outside of the envelope. 
OUNG ITALIAN LADY WITH DIPLOMAS 
(Rome and Paris) to teach Italian and French would give lessons in 
either or both languages in girls’ school in exchange for board, lodging, and 
opportunity to learn English in London or other large or university town in 
England. Tnefesenees given and required. Address, Contessa Giinnuzzi, 38 
Via Firenze, Rome. 


CO 0. S—A SECRETARY (salaried) wanted for Rugby; 
Je C.O.S. training and experiénce essential. 
For particulars apply to Hon. Secretary, Church House, Rugby. 
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NTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BARR’S HILL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Wanted an Assistant Mistress to commence duties in September next. 
licants must possess a University degree (or equivalent qualification) as 
Ayp as good secondary school experience or training and be specially qualified 
to teach German. Preference will be given to candidates able to offer as 
subsidiary subjects shorthand and typewriting. 
Commencing salary according to experience, but not less than £1C0 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £5 (£10 in the case of Honours 


to a maximum of £140, 
ean rar hag Sorme, which must be returned by Saturday, 19th August, 1911, 


ined from the undersigned, 
may be obtain FREDK. HORNER, 
Education men, Secretary. 


‘oventry. 
ER‘ COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ger" 





sper saeres 


(A Constituent College of the University -f Wales), 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 


The Council invite Applications for the post of Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of the Edward Davies Laboratories at the above College. 
Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 

the Registrar not later than Thursday, August 24th, 1911. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned : 
J. H. DAVIES, — 


rar. 


TINIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. (A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Council invite Applications for the post of PROFESSOR of LOGIC 
and PHILOSOPHY at the above wm f : , 
Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the KecisTrar not later than Friday, August 25th, i91l 
Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned: 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


@POCKWELL TRAINING COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Council of the British and Foreign School Society will appoint, as soon 
as possible, a resident LADY PRINCIPAL of Stockwell Trainmg College at 
asulary of £400 per annum, rising to £450 per annum by biennial additions of 
£25, together with board, rooms, etc. Candidates holding University degree 
(or its equivalent) will, other things being equal, have preference. Forms of 
application may be obtained, by forwarding addressed foolscap envelopes, from 
the Secretary of the Society, to whom, at the address given below, applications 
with printed or type-written copies of not more than four testimonials (prefer- 
ably on foolseap paper) should be sent not later than September 29th. Personal 
canvassing will disqualify the a 

. PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
British and Foreign School Society, 
114 Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 

YDUCATIONAL ADVISER WANTED on the Staff of 

'{ a London Publishing House. He must be young and energetic, 
with a good knowledge of the requirements of Secondary Schools, and he 
must be able to arrange and secure books by competent writers, Such books 
would, as a rule, deal with Elementary Science, Modern Languages, and 
English. 

Apply by letter, with copies of testimonials, stating qualifications and 
salary required, to PUBLISHER, c/o Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14 
King William Street, Strand, W.C. 00 

{AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kL) SAFFRON WALDEN.—WANTED, September 20th, LECTURER to 
take Mathematics and half the English, help supervise Students in Practising 
Schools, and teach method of her subjects. Degree, training, and experience. 
Salary £100, with board, residence, laundry, and medical attendance, Apply 
Principal. 

AN'T'ED, for a non-party political organization, an 
experienced GENERAL ORGANIZER. Liberal terms to suitable man, 

Apply on or before August Ist. Address, Box 90, Willing’s, 73 Knightsbridge. 
my\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


[XiveRsity OF BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
on application :— 

FACULTY OF ARTS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. Including Agricultural Science. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Medicine and Surgery, Dental Surgery. 
Public Health. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Motor 
Car Engineering. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women), 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 

EVENING CLASSES. 

ATHLETICS, The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 
and provision is made for Cricket, Football, Bowls, Hockey, and 
Tennis; in the last two cases for women as well as for men Students, 


The Session in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on MONDAY, October 2nd, inthe FACULTY OF ENGINEER. 
ING on FRIDAY, September 15th, 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


[ NiveRsity OF BIRMINGHAM. 
SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 


Special Schools of ae 
DEPARTMENT te Sy a OF TEACHERS, 
00) 
ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, DENTISTRY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1911-12 commences October 2nd, 1911. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medicai Schoot Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require- 


ments of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 
Examinations of other 
Degree. 

















_Graduates, or persons who have Degree 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's 


Sy'labuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 











Reruations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions, and Scholarships will be 
Sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Y lt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
h With Title of L.L.A, 


UJ Biv eacitr OF LONDON. 
KING’S COLLEGE, 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete Course. Facilities for Research are 
given: 

FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course 
Training College, and Oriental Studies. . ated 

Division of Architecture, 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical Science 
Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (a) Public Health Department. 

‘ FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engi- 
eering. 


ING’S COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. 
COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR FOR THE 
ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE COLLEGE. DAY AND 
en tn - : a CLASSES. 
or full information and Prospectuses apply to the Dean of the Faculty; 
to the Secretary, King’s College Strand. sealed ne 








HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :-« 
ARTS, PU RE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

All Courses are open to men and women students alike, 

The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
el Se oo W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
I ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION OPENS’on OCTOBER 2rd. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England, and being situated in the East 
End of London, the advantages to be gained by students are exceptional. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are equipped to meet 
all modern requirements. 

APPOINTMENTS.—137 Appointments are made annually in the Hospital 
from men newly gualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes ate 
awarded annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships, amounting to over £450, will 
be offered in September, 

Flourishing Clubs Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel. &e. 

For prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean (WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the College and Hospital. 

Mile End, E. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
4845 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, wW. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and Deau: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
Accommodation for RESIDENT STUDENTS is provided in the College 
Buildings. Particulars may be obtained from the Warden. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
F Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Children’s Nurses; babies in residence; kindergarten; part fees advanced 
in special cases. 
A RT SCHOLARSHIPS.—Crystal Palace School of Art. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, open to Ladies only. 
Sending-in date, September 16th, For particulars apply REGISTRA 
School of Art, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 








WANAGE: To Children needing sea-air,a home is offered, 
where they can be sent without nurse or governess, and receive the 
Boys and girls prepared for good schools. P enty of out-door 


K 


utmost care. 


life. Highest references from the parents of former pupils. Apply Miss 
WISDOM, Porlock House, Ulwell Road, Swanage. 
: Anam scaste nals etion : — 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cumbridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ga, 
a year, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

“ate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £4 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Estry 


There is a Loan Fund. 
i” 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARIMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 
Birmingham. 


| irene KHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, GP.DST. 
Boarding House for girls in connection with the above school. 

< in r; ) 1 
ame O KRABBE, 5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath, SE, 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 

ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS, Larce and 
sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the colonies, for the 
University. Sewing Exhibition. School re-opens September 2ist, Partiew 


GBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 











| 


for Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L,A, Scheme, The University, 


St. Audrews, N.B, 


Jars from the HEADMISTRESS. 
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T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. . 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive crounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Succ esses in the Cambridge Lee Examination, 1911. 

The Autumn Term begins on September 29th. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


RNOLD LODGE, LEAMINGTON. 

BOARDING HOUSE OF THE LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Lfead-Mistress—MISS A. LOVEDAY. (Classical Tripos.) 
Preparation for the Universities, Thorough modern education. Domestic 
Science Deyartment. Entire charge taken of girls whose parents are abroad. 

ny DUCATIONAL HOME for JUNIORS.—Lady Principal, 
Lendon school, removing to charming country near London, and having 
charge of some young children, can receive a few more of good social position. 
Number limited to eight. First-rate grounding, daily Swedish drill, own 
ardens and pets. Plenty of outdoor recreation. Languages—Russian system. 
Goes: 25 guineas per term inclusive; entire charge, £100 per annum, including 
clothes. luterview, London, till August. Address JUNIORS, Box No. 494, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
kD and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort, Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad. Trincij al, Miss WOODWARD. 

FEW GIRLS (ages 14-16) OF GOOD SOCIAL 
pcs:tion can be received in a High-class School, 18 miles from London, 
in very beautiful and healthy situation. 
Thorough cducation on most modern lines. 
Home lite. Lighest references. 
Write Hi. U., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


\V INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARD’S- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
ferfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modcrn lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


(2 HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President of 





























the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss 
ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. A Scuotarsarr of 
£50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, is given by a Member 
of the Counril. Conditions on ——— to the Secretary. athe Lt House : 
2Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. ouse Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, 
Hovse scuoLtarsuie: There will be an Examination on September 2lst fora 
fchola:sh'p cf the anrual value of £35, tenable for 3 years. Candidates must 
be under the age of 14 on September 21st, 1911. Applications to be made to the 
Heac-M‘stress before September 9th. Next Term begins on FRIDAY, Septem- 
Ler 22nd. ‘The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 
Sth, 20th, and 21st. 


Aie# FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON MONDAY SEPT. 25th, 1911. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Sea, 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air Downs and 
Special care civen to individual development. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to healtb and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results, Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


B ihctedine Seve for SCHOOL, STAMFORD 
L.A 





Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 

Certiticated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 

qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 

ared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 

of Method. Terms moderate, Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
appiication. 





PASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

be house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level in a beautiful district, 

neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 

(sizx-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 

Leadon professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


AMBRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education given on 
modern lines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements e for 
weekly boarders, Fees moderate. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. STANWELL, 


Qt. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next torm begins on Tucsday, September 26th. 


Qik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Deligh Home Sch 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 

).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
as2 Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming, Summer Term began May 4th. 
Nest vacancies in September. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education, Large staff 

of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedigshG ium. Well-equipped 

















ymnasi 
Domestic Science Department, For prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 





ee 
GT, ,HILDA'S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —wisg 
h ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual chennsae 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to Univ 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitres a 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. Misa 


OUTHPORT—HEALTH RESORT. — CLAREN DON 
HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, Head-Mistress. Mi 
Hogben, M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Ca" 
bridge. Splendid Staff; Best Masters ; Exceptional Musical Training. ' Great 
Successes in University, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign La od 
Spoken, Ideal situation on Sea. Large Grounds and Playing-field. Tenni 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustra 
Prospectus. 
Wy 4 GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy sit : 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minates 
b nem. sy Fan pet Miss on (late Head-Mistress of 
e Wa ig ool).—For Prospectus a to the SEC P 
the School. “Telephone: 381 Liscard. = — 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis. 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms fo 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
ees NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderatefees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN Bay 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girly 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fing 
school and house buildings; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals~a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and 7 Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal we ry Institute, 

















Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 


Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &e, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


— _ — -— -— — = 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 

Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post freefrom Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ WORCESTER,” 
Established 1862. - - - - Incorporated 1893, 
Chairman: 


Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D, 
Vice-Chairman : 
4 Admirial The Hon, Sir EDWARD FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G, 
Captain-Superintendent : 
Commander D, WILSON-BABRKER, R.N.B., F.R.S.E., F.B.G.S, 
The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 
The College is devoted more peteniet to the education of youths intendi 
to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 cade’ 
have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same time an 
excellent system of gene education is carried out. Two years on the 
“* Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 
Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.I.M.M., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the . of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 


ore ak etc. 
Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


JILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
ents for sons of parents residing abroad. 
(Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
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MR. SARGENT’S 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


T RAVEL 
ROUND THE WORLD 





Combines usual School work with the broadening influences of travel. 
Tutoring in all subjects for University Matriculation, Commercial Subjects. 
Limited to ten English and American boys. Eighth year. Illustrated 
prospectus. PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A, 





———— oe 
OLLAR N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, _M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 4th SEPTEMBER, 1911. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds ; 
beautiful and healthy situation. | : eee 

Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 

(OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Ss Preparatory for the Publie Schools and Osborne. 

Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 





UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
D Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Ynlly-equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. ‘Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £5; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees. —Apply to Head-Master, L. C.R. THRING, M.A. 


{OUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.— 

/ Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings. 
ields, Swimming Bath, Labs. Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
nd all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power 
ineering Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A. 


Playing Fiel 
Commerce, 
House, Eng 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 21st September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 
peers ss SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 








For fell particulars about Scholarships and copies of Prospectus apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
MQ“HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF HEREFORD. 

A SMALL BUT ANCIENT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities annually, Preparation for all 
branches of work. New buildings costing over £6,000 open in September. 
Address: Rev. HEAD-MASTER, the Close, Hereford. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

An endowed Public School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
Professional Exhibitions. Separate Junior Sechcol for boys under 12. 
Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins September 20th, 

D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

















BUXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 


Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 


MEReHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EQ. 


Next term begins on September 14th. For Scheme of Scholarships and 
Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
| AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER Mth, 15th, 16th. 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. Three 
Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.— 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
4 —FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference given for one Entrance Scholarship (£20) te Sons of Kent Clergy. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerk- 
ships, &e. Newly-equipped Laboratories. Excellent Health Record. Officers’ 
Training Corps. JUNIOR KING’S SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13. Probationer 
King’s Scholarships tenable in Junior School.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. 
McDOWALL, M.A. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open ee annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


1 IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken. 
~—For further particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
ham, Norfolk. 
JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersficld, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred, Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German. 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 


MINHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Headmaster of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, etc. Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 

















President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. lcad-Master—Rev. F.&, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives courts, swimmmiug-hath, &c, E 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN MAY 5ru. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 

SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements undcr personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A., Oxon. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HER'!'S.—Co-educational: 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and charncter. Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, modcl buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STL PILENSON, M.A., Oxon, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first- 
grade public school education to Sons of professional men. Two new 
boarding houses and a large block to be completely equipped for literary 
classical, and scientific sides, are approaching completion, and will be o 
on the 2ist July, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Prospectus of Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master. 


UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 
tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 


| ee ee ee COLLE @&, 











Secretary. ee a Ae 
(=< URST HOUSE, Warford, Alderley Edge; 
under the Management of the Committee of the David Lewis Colony, 


Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for boys subject to Epilepsy. 
Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be obtained from the Director, 
The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
T ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A, 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.8., F.R.G.8. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


92 ADS. BEV. 2s 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools Eeegesing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J, PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C 


] OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

) a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to KOYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J, W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 


D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 
Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet, 

















(= ATEAU 
J ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
M.A. Oxford, 
strong subjects, 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Enzland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
_ RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 





NRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Lancuage. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 





{WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2.000ft.) 
kL) UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Tilus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from ‘lhe Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A., (Cantab.), Bés L'Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
| ae Se oe ee 


'{ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully ec owKr to 

ecm. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charce 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personally inspected, a 
162 OXFO STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 
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fj CZOOLS in MOTs and Gua or ABROAD for 


Messrs. J. and J having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and rr a ToTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be parents im their selection by 


sending (free of ¢ ~ Fy and full 7 of 
reliable and highly- ~~ -B- establishments, en writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea of the fees to be 


PATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, ay post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and’ J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 43 “Cannon ‘Street, 
London, E. ¢. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWEB STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
Gotage of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

Mistresses, — —— County Schools Association. 

The Agenc "gt n established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work THOUT UNNECESSARY Cost. All fees have ore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the hem 5 expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
upils’ ages, + oer .— and approximate school fees 
esired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1859, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
~~ 4 recommend Schools personally mn FI any of “THE 

OLASTIC GUIDE,” Kesistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., Ltd. Messrs, 
Poca: (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PI CCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


TORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes’ Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


To INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
a Address: “ Triform, London.” pean ni No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
































HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


OPEN ALL TH THE YEAR. 
HE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
(Altitude, 500 feet, Pure, Bracing Air and Beautiful Country.) 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 

An Ideal Holiday for Tired People with or without Treatment. 

Sun, Air, Water and Vapour Baths. Non-Flesh Diet, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, which are heated in Winter. Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure, 
"Por Th Culture, 

For siestentes mien atenmnath apply M MANAGER. 


TT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident mela sician — D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE Tours. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
18 18s.—COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), TRAVEMUNDE (for Lubeck, 
ato, etc. aa: 29th, 
—? iS. Ba —SPECIAL CRUISE TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
ugust 1 


THE ‘CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE TOURS (GENTLEMEN 

and a ae 18th, Three Weeks in BERNESE 

OBERLAND, Sept. 22nd, NUBE to BUDAPEST, CONSTANTI- 

NOPLE, &c. Nov., rs ee TUNISIA. Incl. terms. Small parties, 
ote, and Progs., Miss Bishan, “Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, g 


= : DF 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 4 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERA TIONS and REDECORATIO of 

WN and COUNTRY HOUSE! Ins} of lusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us ony old 
‘Artificial Teeth you have for .- 1. Most a offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. SER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Ya t.. : Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. eke People’ s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd Inns. Ask for List 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% a A since 1899, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre- 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES. ie systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. lent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 





















































Ree PoROHASED ot and ,UIFE mi NV TERESTS 


LOAN 

EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY ® firenest 50 SOC! 

8 30 Lancaster Place, Stranl, We. tery, Limited, 
od 1885." Capital (Pad up) £500,000, 


~————._ 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire Te, special} 
erected and equip ae for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from’ Epilepsy, 
Ex enced ical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Garden: 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEW 008, 
2] Exch iverpool, 


(0CK ROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. | Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 4 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Ta0 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, An D. 
—tTins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet, 
—HCWARTH * FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield. 


ee 

EETLES.—One application of Fair's Paste (used in 

the Royal Household) clears any private house in two nights, “ Most 

Marvetious.” ‘*Errect Magica.” Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s., post free in U.K, 
Safe for export anywhere. Exceptional terms to Institutions, From W. 

FAIR, Sole laker, 2038 Whitham ad, Sheffield, Eng. Ww. 


EXICAN NORTHERN POWER COMPANY, LTp. 
(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada), 


FIRST MORTGAGE 5 PER CENT CENT. 30-YEAR GOLD BONDS 
issued in London in April 1911, 

















Holders of the talons representing the 50 per cent. bonus Common Stock due 
to Allottees of the above Bonds are reminded that these talons can now be 
exchanged for Certificates for the said Stock. 

Talons must be lodged with Messrs, Parr's Bank, Limited, 4 Bartholomew 
Lane, London, E.C., three clear days for examin: ation. 

26th July, 1911, 

P.S.—This Notice only applies to Allottees who have not yet exchanged 
their talons for Stock Certificates. 
= S_—euu—uuo3oFSSsSoss — nf 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
dome and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
A DIC KINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 


ET — 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
ue SED AND EPILEPTIC 
ALBANY Memortat), 
Gases SQUARE, BL OOMSBURY, w.c, 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kine. 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUN 
_ Treasurer : Tue Ear or Harrower. Secretary : Goprrey H. Hawrtox, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASUBER, Examination Tall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W. Co 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

oo 


£ s.d. | & 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members ooo ewe 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. + aaaaaemncaaas »- 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Membe 1 1 O| and Journal ... 0506 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIKNQDOM 


Colone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








TO-DAY -_i: your baby is not thriving use the “‘ Allenburys” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St. LONDON. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 








Terms of Subscription. 
PaYABLE In ADVANCE. 
Yearly. fn Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom 2 2 neta ERED TT £1 8 6 Ok Sie 7 8 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, ei Hi sntiveicadcnacecntceussh 112 6....... 016 3.4.0 8 6 





xce 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W, 





1 Wettirscton Street, Stranp, Lonpon. 
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~ PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 





—_——— 


Head Offices: 


19 & 70 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.I, 


Deputy-Chairman, 
RISTOW BOVILL, Esq. 


on. Sir WM, R. ANSON, Bart. 
Rt. Hon. Sir WM. R rood, Bast, 
Ton. LORD AVEBURY, 
Rt. Hon. LORI EG prs. 
J. W. BAXENDALE, Es4. 
JAMES S. BEALE, Es}. 
WALTER BIRD, Esq. 
Hon. STUART P. BOUVERIE, 
RALPH CLUTTON, Esq, 


R. KIRKMAN HODGSON, Esq. 
JOSEPH FRANCIS LESCHER, Esq. 
Sir ARTHUR C. LUCAS, Bart. 
Admiral C. D, LUCAS, V.C. 
WILLIAM R. MALCOLM, Esq. 
THOMAS DOUGLAS MURRAY, 

USq. 
Hon, EDWIN PONSONBY. 
it. Hon. VISCOUNT DILLON. Hon. EDWIN R, PORTMAN, 
WILLIAM F. FLADGATE, Esq., JAMES SORLEY, Esq. 

M.V.0. | G.G. 7. TREHERN 

JOHN TRYON, Esq. 








ALEX, TRAVERS HAWES, Esq. 


Total Funds Exceed 
£14,000,000 


Claims Paid Exceed 
£85,000,000 


The Company transacts all the principal 
classes Of Insurance business on advan- 
tageous terms, including 


FIRE — LIFE 
ACCIDENT — MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Burglary, Trustee and Executor, &c. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and 
Life Interests and on Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained 
on application to any of the Pranch Offices or 
Agencies, or to the Head Offices. 





General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 





THE NINETEENTH GENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
AUGUST. 
German Desions my Arrica. By J. Ellis Barker. 
Tux Krxe anp Hrs Prerogative. By J. H. Morgan (Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law at University College, London). 
A Vinpication or Wak. By Lieut,.-General Sir Reginald C. Hart, V.C., K.C.B., 
TCV 


Fresx Licut on tur Cuurncu my Wares. By the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Bangor. 

Reapers a Hunprep Years Aco. By C. Hagberg Wright. 

Tue Impreiuat ConreRENcE aND OvR ImreriaL Communications. By J. 
Henniker Heaton. 

Saryts anp Souprers tn Savor. By Rose M. Bradley. 

EpvcaTIONAL PossisiLities or THE Boy Scouts’ Trarsine. By Lieut.-General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

Punisumest axp Caime. By Huch 8S. R. Elliot. 

Nyanysa: a Zutv Pray. By the Hon. Mrs, Alfrod Lyttelton. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE AND THE COMMONWEAL. By Alfred P. Hillier, M.D., M.P. 

Tue East, rar West, and Humay Prooress. By Edwyn Bevan. 

A Reticious Fair ry Ivpia. By Lieut.-Col. Samuel J. Thomson, C.1.E, (late 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Government of the United Provinces.) 

Eneiann’s Pureatr: A Returned Exile’s Impresvions. By Arnold Hauituin, 

Tue Enemies or tue Feorite. By Harold F. Wyatt. 

London: Srorriswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 

HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 
FRESH AIR HOMES. 
REST, PEACE, JOY 


FOR 
OVERWORKED MOTHERS and UNDERFED CHILDREN. 
CHURCH HOMES IN CHARGE OF MISSION SISTERS, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED FOR MAINTENANCE, 








Cheques, &c., crossed “Barclays a/e Chureh Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon, Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C., 
Hon. Treasurer, gratefully received by Miss WALKER, Hon. Secretary, 
Fresh Air Department, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, 


To the ICE WALL of the POLE, 
SPITZBERGEN & NORTH CAPE 


A most unique 27 days’ holiday cruise £30. 
Beautifully illustrated booklet gratis from 
P.H. MATTHIESSEN & Co., NEWCASTLE, 
G. N. R. Town Offices, Cook’s Offices, and 
Dean and Dawson. 


by B. & N. LINE, ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FROM 
ee NEWCASTLE. = - 
WHY PAY RENT ? ou 0. Nip 'LiPe ASoURANGE "ANB 


irlns 
HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 
6 Pau! Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
Booklet, “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” will 
be sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents, 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


NORWAY. 


NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANTA, 
YACHTING CRUISE DE LUXE. 
By K.M.S.P. AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 
From GRIMSBY AND LEITH, 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 days) 
FROM £1 A DAY. 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. R.N, 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
R. M. Ss. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.V. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diaunonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 
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TWO TRAVEL BOOKS OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


THE EXPOSITOR 





WITH THE LOST LEGION 
IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By Colonel G. HAMILTON-BROWNE, 
“Maori Browne,” Late Commandant 
in the Colonial Forces. 12s. 6d. net 
Tllustrated. 


In this simple yet graphic recital of curious and 
exciting adventures we get a glimpse of what some 
of the gallant Irregular troops did and suffered for 
their Queen and flag in their attempt to add New 
Zealand tothe Empire. The story of the exploits 
of these Lost Legionaries, often vagabonds, always 
heroes, in whose ranks aristocrats, pirates, scholars, 
and navvics fought side by side, is both thrilling 
and entertaining. Historically, too, the book is 
interesting, as it gives a clear idea of the various 
campaigns and the absurd, fanatical religion which 
was the origin of the whole war, 





OFF THE MAIN TRACK 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, 


Author of “The Diary of a Soldier of 


Fortune,” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


** Off the Main Track” is, in a sense, the com- 
panion volume te the author's “ Diary of a Soldier 
of Fortune,” although it is more general and less 
autobiographical, Mr. Hyatt deals in hisown way 
with most of the phases of life one finds in the out- 
lying parts of Africaand the Far East. He writes 
as a man who knows, who has been through the 
mill, and the clement of personal remini runs 


For AUGUST is an exceptionally 
interesting Number. 


CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER 
NOW READY Its. net. 


The Jewish Garrison and Temple in 
Elephantine. 
By the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D. 


Criticism and the Parables. 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY,D.D, 


The Epistic to the Ephesians not a 
ndary Production. 
By Professor ALEX. SOUTER, Litt.D. 


Dr. Moffatt on the Literature of the 
New Testament. 

By Professor Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L, 

LL.D., D.D. . 


The New Melanchthon Literature. 
By JANE T. STODDART. 

Stucies in Conversion. —6. John Newton, 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES STALKER, D.D, 


Materials for the Preacher. 
By the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., Litt.D, 





right through the book. 
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WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 





By Appointment to 





CHAMPAGNE 


AYALA 


EXTRA QUALITY. EXTRA DRY 


1900, 1904, 1906. 


NOTICE. 


Connoisseurs of this fine and delicate wine, 
universally popular throughout the British Empire 
since 1865, will rejoice to learn that all rumours 
as to the retirement of the AYALAS from 
business, or the possibility of the supply of their 
wine proving insufficient for the demand, are 
totally unfounded. The aggression of which they 
were the victims at Ay last April was as inexplic- 
able as it was unmerited, for the AYALAS put 
no cheap brands on the market, nor do they ever 
use any grapes except those of the Champagne 
district, in the heart of which their firm has 
flourished for eighty years. 





Ait all high-class Wine Merchants, Hotels, and Restaurants 
throughout Great Britain. 


H.M. King George 


V. 









HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON, E.c. 


ME 


DOC 


Per 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Down 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 


= ——=—=—=s 


14/6 g/8 


17/6 9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Markst Street. 





CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 





Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
** All round it may be stated the in- 
crease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 


lo ec for fi 
DE CREMENAY, 1900 
Grand Vin., Extra Ses. 
72/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/-= Per vozen worries. 








Two admirable wines bought 
direct on the French market at 
low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 





HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 


47 PALL MALL, SW. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tae LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or o i Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE 








FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Kacharis. By the lato Rev. SIDNEY 
ENDLE. With an Introduction by J. D. ANDERSON, L.C.S. 
(Retired.) With Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 
8s. Gd. net. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


A History of Eton College (1440-1910). 
By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged. With Seven 
new Photogravure Plates by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS, in 
addition to the original Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 
21s. net. 

1911 Issue Now Ready. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1911. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Quakers in the American 
Colonies. By Prof. RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., 
assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, D.Se., and AMELIA M. 
GUMMERE. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. With 
Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and 
Commentary, including a New Transcript of the Scholia in 
the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474, By W. J. M. STARKIE, 
Hon. Litt.D., &c. S8vo. 12s. net. [Classical Library. 


Maycurster Guarptan,—“ The editor has spared no ri to make his 
commentary and critical apparatus complete . . . and his notes are an 
example of that combination of classical lore, illuminating comment, and 
graceful exposition which characterizes English scholarship at its best in such 
masterpieces as Mayor's “ Juvenal’’ or Jebb’s “*Sophocles”’; it is with such 
work as this that Mr. Starkie’s “ Aristophanes” must take rank. . . . The 
volume is in every way deserving of a warm welcome; it is an ornament to 
English scholarship.”’ 


Charterhouse Sermons. By GERALD H. 
RENDALL, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
Members of the Family. Tales of 
the Western Plains. By OWEN WISTER, Author 


of “The Virginian,” &c, Illustrated. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON, 


The Sovereign Power. By MARK LEE 


LUTHER, Illustrated, 


THE 


By 
MARY S. WATTS. 6s. 


LE GACY Author of “ Nathan Burke,” &c. 


COUNTRY LIFE.—‘‘There is some beautiful writing in the book, 
arising from that insight into human nature, at once acute and 
kindly, which Miss Watts possesses in so marked a degree; and 
the language throughout is something to be grateful for, so 
literary and restrained is it.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘ Miss Watts has some of the rarest and 
finest qualities possible to a writer of fiction. . . . Such novels as 
‘The Legacy’ are not produced by chance, nor are they produced 
often; and it is safe to say that of late years no woman writer 
in England has given us a novel anything like this one so far as 
sheer but unobtrusive power is concerned.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘‘The Legacy’ is far above the level of 
most of the fiction which comes to us by way of the United 
States.” 

THE WORLD.—‘‘The book as a whole there can be but one 
verdict. For it is, as an artistic piece of work, excellent.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


| OOKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queens; Mommsen’s 
d Rome; Delany Autobiography; D'Arblay’s Diary; Carlyle’s Works, 
34 vols.; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy; Aldine Poets, 58 vols.; Alice 
in Worderland, 1865 or 1866; any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 
Beardsley, Leech, ete. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM 





CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


AUGUST, 1911. 2s. 6d. 





RACIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CONGRESS OF 
RACES 


ARBITRATION 


By SIR H. H. JOHNSTON. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


THE END OF IMPERIALISM AND AFTER 
By A. G. GARDINER. 


MOROCCO, THE POWERS, AND THE FINANCIERS 
By S. L. BENSUSAN. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC INFLUENCE IN ART 
By L. MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 


INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION—I. 
By the Hon. Mr. Justice SANKARAN NAIR, 
LONDON AS SHOWN BY SHAKESPEARE 
By HUBERT ORD. 
THE RISE OF THE IRISH THEATRE 
By CHARLES TENNYSON: 


HISTORICAL FACT AND SPIRITUAL REALITY 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By DR. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





TIE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 
Scribner's Magazine 
IS THE ANNUAL FICTION NUMBER, 


From its first issue, more than twenty years 
ago, this number has been the repository for some 
of the best Short Stories ever written. It is a 
literary institution, the leader of the idea of a 
special number devoted chiefly to fiction. 


The number for this yearcontains a group of extraordinary stories, 
including the beginning of a remarkable Short Serial, “Ethan 
Frome,” by Edith Wharton; one of the best stories of the sea 
James B. Connolly has ever written, a love story with a back- 
ground of stirring adventure; and another article by General 
Frederick Funston, “ Up the Railroad to Malolos,” with an account 
of the famous river-crossing on a raft. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS, 
Temple House, Temple Avenue, London, EC. 
Price: ONE SHILLING. 


: = - : = 
Rees BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the 

Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 6s.; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 21 
vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology, 4 thick vols., 2%s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 
1881, 12s. 6d.; Smith's Greek and Roman Biography and Mythvlogy, 3 vols., 
S4s., for 20s,, 1873; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s. ; Ueberweg’s History Philosophy 
from Thales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1872, 15s.; Children’s Encyclopmdia, 
8 vols., 45s. net; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, 16s., for 9s.; Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn's 
Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote'’s Plato, 3 vols, 388.6d. List of Philo- 
sophical Books on application.—_BAKER’S GREAT LOOKSHOP, John Bright 
St., Birmingham. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 


for Regular Use. 





For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January to 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 

' By post, 1s. 9d. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 
LETTERS FROM _ INDIA. 


By LADY WILSON. 7s. 6d. net 
right and entertaining; every letter contains valuable information.”— 
Pali Mall Gazette. : 
“*Wholly delightful.”’—Newcastle Chronicle. 
“Bright, facile, humorous.” —Glasgow Herald. ; 
“ Singularly interesting and valuable . . . should be widely read.”"—Liverpoot 


Courier. 

“We thank Lady Wilson for a lively and engaging book.’’—Observer, 

“ We cannot remember having come across 2 more delicious series of letters 
« «+ all readers will do well not to miss the treat here provided. These letters 
read like a romance.’’—Daily Telegraph. Sn 

** Will be found delightfully agreeable reading.’”’—Birmingham Post. 


A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., 
K.CS.L, K.C.LE. 6s. net. 


“Few pe books of travel have beea more charmingly written,’’—Scotsman. 
** Well written and absorbingly interesting.” —Dundee Courier. 








SOME NOVELS FOR SU™IMER READING. 


KAPAK. 
By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD. 
* A full, well-written story, claiming a high place in the literature of realistic 


6s. 





extravaganzs.’’—Times. 
san yey A thrilling.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 
“*Kapak’ is magniticent.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


“One of the successes of the year.’’"— Morning Post, 
*** Kapak ’ is a remarkable creation.’’—Scotsman. _ 
** There is a fine swing about this fresh and dramatic novel.”— Observer, 


 ] 

IN FANCY’S MIRROR. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, Author of “The Bonnet 
Conspirators,” &c. 

“ Admirably written, terse, effective, dramatic.”’—World. 
“A novel which is among the best that the present year has produced... 

should on no account be neglected.’’—Morning Post, 
“A capital story.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


RUTH WERDRESS, FATHER 
O’HARALAN, AND SOME NEW CHRISTIANS. 
An Anglo-Irish Tale. By JOHN GODWIN FITZGERALD. 


“There is a great deal of good reading in the book, and much praise 
is due,” —Times. 

“Clever, ingenious, and persuasive.”’—Scotsman. 

“Full of lively Irish humour, which sparkles and scixtillates in every 
chapter.’’— Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

“Of strong interest.’’—Manchester Courier. 


THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. 
By PHILIPPA BRIDGES, Author of “An Incident by the 
Way,” in Blackwood’s. 

** An able and interesting novel.""—Scotsman. 

“*Subtly conceived and cleverly constructed, the tale is strong and impres- 
sive.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“ A singular story of more than ordinary interest.’’—Manchester Courier. 

“ A story of real and uncommon interest. There should be a large measure 
of prosperity in store for so sincere, original, and realistic a novel.’’—Globe. 


By MARGUERITE CURTIS, Author of “The Bias” and 
“ Marcia—A Transcript from Life.” 
“This story has many fine qualities. It is written with grace and enthu- 
siasm. . . ‘The characters are charmingly drawn.’’— Liverpool Courier, 
“An exceedingly interesting book.’’—Belfast News Letter, 


THE GENERAL PLAN. 


By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of “'I'he Mantle of the 
East.” 
“Since Kipling has abandoned Indian stories no one has written any half so 
good as these Mr. Candler gives us.""—Birmingham Post. 
“*The General Plan’ is one of those books that compel one to return to them 
again and again ; it is a work of surpassing merit.’"-—Dundee Courier, 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. 
By E. HOBART-HAMPDEN. 
“A novel of good literary quality.’’—Times. 
“*A well-told exciting narrative.’’—Aberdeen Free Press, 
**A novel of distinction and interest.’’— Newcastle Chronicle, 
“Well written and most readable from first to last.’"—Manchester Courier. 
“A really delightful story.’’—Belfast News Letter. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For AUGUST contains 





Moroceo in Liquidation. By Kerr. 
War Office Reminiscences, By Cotonet C. E. Catuwe tt, C.B. 
A Safety Match. By Ian Hay 
An Adventure Underground. By Ernest A. Baker. 
Copts and Moslems in Egypt. By W. 


Prejudged. 

The Twymans. 

The R. P. in France, 
The Royal Company of Archers. 
Recalled. 

Musings without Method— 


Compulsory Education —Mr. Holmes’s Picture—Mr. Runciman’s 
Views—** The Right Origin ’—Untainted Brixton—Mowbray Morris 
—Scholar and Man of Letters. 


The Reflections of a Yeoman. 


By W. Bannatyne Tuomson. 
By Henry Newsorr. 
By T. F. Faroan. 


By Mitprep Houxtey. 








Cambridge 
University Press 
Principles of Biography 


The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered in the Sonate 
House, Cambridge, by Sir SIDNEY LEE, Hon. D.Litt, 
Oxford, on 13 May 1911. 


The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered by Sir Sidney Lee ig 
now presented in book form. It deals broadly, to quote 
his opening words, “‘with a very familiar ambition—the 
ambition to record in written words, on the printed 
the career of a man or woman.” ‘ My design,” he con. 
tinues, ‘‘ is to consider in the first place the essential quality 
of the theme which justly merits biographic effort, and in 
the second place to discuss the methods of presentment 
which are likely to serve the true purpose of biography te 
best effect.”’ 


The Cambridge History of 
English Literature 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peter. 
house and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


Vol. VII. Cavalier and Puritan 

“That most remarkable of all modern repertories of 
learning in English literature, the Cambridge History, goes 
triumphantly upon its way. It is more like a library than 
a book, each single volume bringing together, as it does, the 
fruits of the labour of several collaborating specialists . . , 
The least conspicuous part of the volume, its scholarly array 
of thorough-going and well-chosen bibliographies, is by no 
means its least valuable section; and in the continuous 
narrative it is hard to say which is the most important 

rtion in a record studiously careful to exhaust all possible 
iterary interests of the years surveyed.””"—Scotsman 


Dr John Walker and ‘The 
Sufferings of the Clergy’ 


By G. B. TATHAM, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge Historical Essays Series. 

Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy has a considerable 
interest for the student of the Civil War period but 
hitherto no serious attempt has been made to appraise 
the author’s merits as an authority. The object of the 
present work is to give an account of the circumstances in 
which the book was written, the materials of which the 
author was able to avail himself, and the manner in which 
he used them, Mr. Tatham’s purpose being mainly te 
indicate the point of view from which Walker set out and 
his equipment for the task. 


Crown 8vo 
1s 6d net 


Royal 8vo 
9s net 


Crown 8vo0 
6s 


Educational Charters and Docu- 
ments, 598 to 1909 


By ARTHUR F. LEACH, formerly Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 


This book aims at doing, sofar as scantier space allows, for 
the educational history of England what Bishop Stubbs’ 
Select Charters did for its constitutional history. It sets 
out the text of the salient documents relating to the origin 
and development of educational institutions, the chief 
object of the work being to show the origin of those 
institutions, which are in many cases centuries earlier than 
has hitherto been supposed. The author expresses the 
hope that his book will at least set the early history of our 
educational institutions once for all on a solid is of 
historical documents. 


Crown 8vo 
10s net 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


A Busryess-Lixe King. By “ Inpex.” 

Lorp Lanspowne’s LeapersHip, By A Discustep ConsERVATIVE, 

Tory Democracy: THE Roap To Power. By Maurice Woops. 

GERMANY, Morocco, AND THE PEACE OF THE WortD. By J. Extis Barger. 
Samuct Jounson: Aw Unprassep ArrreciatTion. By Prof. BR. ¥, Tyrrgeuu 
Some Ta.ks with Mr. Roosevett. By Sypney Brooks. 

Between France anp Germany. By Laurence Jerroup. 

Tus Prosrect or Navat Economy. By Arcarsatp Hurp, 

Spanisu Novetists or To-pay. By Lity Higary. 

SALVATORE pt Giacomo: THE Port or Naries. By Mrs. Artuur Harter, 
Aw Epvcationa, Wonper-Worscer. By Josernine Tozier. 

Tue Frencn WomMAN AND THE Vote. By Cuartes DawsBary, 

Epwarp Muncnu. By Tur Count pe Sorssons, 

From Fatser to Son. By T. H. 8S. Escort. 

Tue Revivat or Jewisu Nationatism. By Isaac Goopman, 

Tus Scenery or My Sport. By F. G. Arraro, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


London ;: 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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FROM CONSTABLE'S LIST 





THE LITERARY PHENOMENON OF 1911 


“Ia short, ‘C. H. R.’ has written in ‘THE TOWN OF 
MORALITY * a new ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a passionate, a pro~ 
found and stirring satire on the self-satisfied morality of 
Church and of Chapel. . . .”—Daily Graphic. 








MILLS & BOON issued on July 26th one of the most 
remarkable books of a generation entitled: 


THE TOWN OF 
MORALITY 


Or the Narrative of One who lived Here for 
a Time 


By C.H.R. 


504 Pages. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





FIRST REVIEW : 
“Daily Graphic” (Complete Notice). 


“Those who can recall Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” will 
remember that while Pilgrim, mired with the Slough of Despond, 
still bent under the burden of his sins, he met Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, who advised him try a better than the stumbling path 
whieh led to the Wicket Gate, and directed him to the comfort- 
able village of Morality. In the two or three hundred years since 
Bunyan’s day the village has grown hugely. It has become “ The 
‘Town of Morality” (Mills and Boon), and one who has sojourned 
there for a time has undertaken to describe it to the people of our 
own time and day. This book, then, by “C. H. R.,” is a parable 
such as Bunyan might have written had he lived to see the day 
when the light of the Word was threatened with extinction, not 
by the fierce blasts of persecution, not by man’s neglect of sacred 
thiegs, or by his natural wickedness, but by the condescending 
superiority of his observance of God’s ordinances, 


The Town of Morality is no mere village where a handful of 
vain, intellectual people abide, content with their well-doing, 
confident in their irreproachable attitude towards their fellow 
men and to the moral code. It has grown to be a great town with 
wide streets, with eligible residences to suit every taste (and 
every fine degree of conviction) ; with schools and colleges—and 
amuseum, where the fount of pure reason is a substitute for the 
water of life. In Morality is all that thinking man can desire or 
commonsense can afford. Every shade of religious predilection 
has its representative edifice; each independent; all mutually 
respectful or mutually indifferent to the convictions of one 
another; none sufficiently ardent for hostility to another’s belief. 
Here the worshipper may choose. He may elect for the emotional 
cull of a creed supported by every esthetic artifice of music and 
vestment and lights and colour. He may prefer the hearty recti- 
tude cf Nonconformist tea parties and after-service meetings. 
He may attend services where the gospel, the prayers, the cultured 
sermon minister in equal degree and almost without distinction to 
man’s reasoning faculties. 


A STIRRING SATIRE. 

The only thing, according to “C. H. R.,” he cannot do without 
incurring the polite ridicule of his clever townsmen is to follow 
God’s Word with literal interpretation. There is no Heaven and 
no Hell. There is nothing, in short, in this life or in the life to 
come but an unctuous sensible satisfaction in one’s own well- 
doing. Man is his own saviour; in his morality lies his confident 
salvation. 

Such is the picture of the Town of Morality which this anony- 
mous writer paints; these are the tenets of the modern religious 
creeds which he fiercely assails. ‘“VFiercely,” we say; but 
“C. I. R.” attacks not savagely, or wildly, but with an irony 
which is not less biting for its restraint. He knows the “reason- 
able religions,” the brisk, bright, breezy services, the happy, 
confident conceit of the moral chapel-goer and church-goer ; and 
he speaks the jargon of their disbeliefs as one who has used it. 
He has, as he avows, lived in the Town of Morality, and he knows 
the hollowness of its stucco and its pasteboard porticoes. His 
attack on it is impressive because it is inspired, not by malice, 
but by a profound sincerity. In short, “C. H.R.” has written in 
the “ Town of Morality” a new “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a passionate, 
a profound and stirring satire on the self-satisfied morality of 
Church and of Chapel.” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


) 10s. 6d. net 


NOVA SCOTIA BECKLES WILLSON 


AtuEenxum: “Mr. Beckles Willson soon shows that he possesses in full 
measure one of the most important qualities for the prodaction of a book of 
this stamp. He loves his ouljest with an ardent and jealous devotion. ... 
We cordially recommend this book. Much may be learnt from it.” 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE | cotm‘sicne 


The Times: “So easily and quietly has Miss Sichel woven extract and 
commentary together in this study that we only occasionally realize that two 
minds are here in collusion, reflecting each the other. ‘Mon Dieu,’ Montaigne 
cried, ‘ how I should hate to be commended for being a clever writer." In that 
sentiment the collusion is complete. Cleverness is the last word one would use 
to describe the inconspicuous restraint, the witty humour, the clear, grave, 
sound judgment of Miss Sichel’s treatment of her subject. Her aim is 
Montaigne—no composite, vague conception, but her own Montaigne, And to 
aim truly so as to hit in the vitals a mark such as this needs all and exactly 
what she has given to it—a steady hand, a fixed eye, cautious confidence, 
unbounded zeal, and care and patience.” 


MY LIFE by RICHARD WAGNER» An Autobiography 
Sls. 6d, net, 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MICHT BE Edmond C. A. Holmes 
A Study of Modern Education. 4s, 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 
ADVENTURE, SPORT, and TRAVEL 
on the TIBETAN STEPPES ies. net. W. WN. Fergusson 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET Peter Harding, m.o. 


4s. Ga, net. (Second Impression.) 


SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN 7s.«d.nct. Adelaide Gossett 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS = 7a. net. ~— Havelock Ellis 
NEW POETRY. 


BEFORE DAWN: Poems and Impressions 
By HAROLD MONRO, Author of “The Evolution of 
the Soul,” “Judas3,” ete. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Morsine Leaver: ‘‘He may reach greater heights; or he may remain at 
his present level of beauty and accomplishment; Lut he has at all events 
done some work not easily to be forgotten.”’ 


A WOMAN’S LOVE; and other 
Poems. By HELEN F. BANTOOK. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tre Times: “ Singularly rich in poetic emotion.” 


NEW SIX SHILLING FICTION. 


THE LONG ROLL By Mary Johnston 


Tue Dar.y News says: ‘Miss Mary Johnston once again throws herself 
vehemently and with spirit into a subject which, in her hands, is always exciting 
and richly coloured . . . romantic, fascinating incidents, dramatic with quick 
movement, picturesquely alive with strongly-marked personalities. Her vigour 
and her strenuousness never abate. Every action is to be made big with 
destiny. Every scene is pregnant, every voice in the air is an alarm; even the 
stillness of the night is fraught with omen. There is a wonderful vitality and 
enthusiasm poured out in these pages . . . there is a strenuousness in descrip- 
tion, a power in narration, which definitely distinguishes Miss Mary Johnston 
from other writers of historical romance.” 


QUEED (2nd Impression) By Sydnor Harrison 


Tue Onsserver says :—‘‘ The freshness, the simplicity, the spirits and the 
charm of the book are quite captivating.”’ 


QUEED 


The Mornine Leaver says: “ The book is mature in every way .. 
Kindliness, tolerance, sympathy, hope, these are the keynotes of a simple and 


extraordinarily enjoyable novel. 
QUEED By Sydnor Harrison 


The Giascow Eventnc News says: ‘‘‘ Queed’ is something quite fresh in 
fiction . .. ft is full of very real flesh and blood and people and genial spirit,” 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES 
By Ford Madox Hueffer, Author of “The Fifth 
Queen,” “A Call,” ete. 


THE MARRIAGE OF BARBARA 
THE BROKEN PHIAL 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
JOHN CARRUTHERS 


THE HONOURABLE PECCY 
VITTORIA VICTRIX 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM 
Mrs. George Wemyss 
3rd Impression with'n a few wecks of publication. Nearly exhausted. 
4th IMPRESSION NOW IN THE PRESS. 


Tus Dauy Tevecrarnu: “Very delightful and rare tale. It is a die 
tinguished, human, delicious piece of work. . . . It is impossible to desersbe 
the charm or to appreciate accurately the worth of the volume,” 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM 
Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


Frankfort Moore 
Percy White 


Sir Edmund C. Cox 
Cc. B. Lancaster 
W. E. Norris 
Bernard Shaw 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Society 


(OF LONDON). 








a 


FOUNDED 1880. FUNDS, £2,943,534, 














These premiums are low at all ages, but 
at certain ages are the LOWEST YET 
REDUCED PUBLISHED, and are specially applicable 
7 to policies covering the 
NON-PROFIT DEATH DUTIES 


PREMIUMS and to any form of ASSURANCE FOR 
BUSINESS PURPOSES. 











A NEW FORM OF POLICY combining the 
moderate premium of an ordinary assur- 
THE ance with a 

CASH ENDOWMENT 
FLEXIBLE at a given age. 


PREMIUMS CEASE AT AGE 60, and all 
POLICY benefits are guaranteed from the com- 


mencement and embodied in the policy. 

















Write for New Prospectus and ‘Flexible Policy’ Pamphlet to 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A., Actuary and Manager, 
39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 








This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes of 
business usually undertaken by a purely Life Assurance Office, 
including advances on or the purchase of 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 
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